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= The DOJ files an antitrust suit to block Oracle’s hostile grab for PeopleSoft. PA 
® Microsoft's ‘Windows lite’ for Thailand piques interest of other users. PAGE 9 
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HP Bows to 
Users, Opts to 
Offer Opteron 


Embrace of chip it once dubbed ‘unnecessary’ 
surpr ises, pleases customers w ho asked for it 


Some companies have nearly 

won the war, blocking as mucl: 
as 98% of junk e-mail. We ex- 
amine the get-tough strategies 
of several companies. PAGE 21 
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R&D Starts to Move Offshore 


Outsourcing evolves 
beyond low-wage 
pr rogramming ie obs 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
AND SUMNER LEMON 

As corporate America be- 
comes increasingly comfort- 
able with offshore develop- 
ment, it’s sending substantial- 
ly more sophisticated IT work 
overseas. Companies such as 


Google Inc. are turning to for- 
eign workers not for their 
willingness to work for lower 
wages but for their technolog- 
ical prowess. 

Google is advertising for 
highly skilled IT help at its re- 
cently opened research and 
development facility in Banga- 
lore, India. These employees 
will be involved in all aspects 
of Google’s computer engi- 
neering work: conception, re- 
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search, implementation and 
deployment. 

“Bangalore is the so-called 
Silicon Valley of India, and 
there is a large pool of talent- 
ed software engineers there,” 
said Krishna Bharat, Google’s 
principal scientist. 

R&D is core to most compa- 
nies. They guard it carefully, 
and their brightest people 
work on it. But as offshoring 
becomes increasingly com- 
monplace, companies are mov- | 
ing up the value chain, using 
foreign workers in ways that | 
make them a more integral 
part of the corporate identity. 

Offshore R&D, page 16 
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BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
Bill Thompson, a senior Unix 
systems administrator at The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
was among the users who 
were as pleased as they were 
surprised by Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s announcement last 
week that it will offer 
Opteron-based servers. 
Thompson said he 
used to hound HP to 
offer systems with the 
Opteron, a processor 
from Advanced Micro De- 
vices Inc. that runs both 32- 
and 64-bit applications and 
that competes with the 64-bit 
Itanium processor co-devel- 
oped by HP and Intel Corp. 
But he said the response from 
HP was discouraging. 
“Everybody I talked to in- 


Talk of VoIP 
Regulation 
Vexes Users 


IT managers fear 
higher cts 


for system changes 


need 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
Federal and state gove 
officials are starting to 

how to regulate voice-over-i! 
services, and some corporate 
users of the technology are 


side of HP said they had ab- 
solutely no plans, since 
did all that work on Itanium,” 
“I was really 


| 
they 


Thompson said 

surprised” by HP’s decision 

to reverse its course, he said 

HP may not have had any 

choice. It was becom- 

ing increasingly diffi- 

— cult to say no to large 

| users such as Seattle- 
based Amazon.com 

Inc., 

evaluate HP’s Opteron 


which plans to 


ProLiant servers. 
The online retailer “sees 
great value” 
the Opteron-based systems, 
said Walt Nelson, Amazon's 
manager of hardware and op 


in HP offering 


erating systems engineering 
“In addition to delivering a 
HP Opteron, p 
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to believe that if VoIP 
the traditional phone 


it’s going 


selves for wha 
they thin! 
be ir 
ice increases 
You have 
means 
system 
will lose volume 
» mean more taxes or fees 
on VoIP at some level,” 
Mike Foster, manager of tech- 
nology development at Tower 
Travel Management Inc. in 
Oakbrook Terrace, Ill. “But 
for now, we'll ride the VoIP 
VoIP Regs, page 14 
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Ms. 25% Lower TCO on 
Dealer Infrastructure 
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SYSTEMS 
KEEP PRICES me sevice 


Systems 
Empower 
Customers 


STAPLES FOUND GUARANTEED COST 
REDUCTIONS IN STOCK AT FUJITSU. 


Offering guaranteed low prices is a worthy goal for any retailer. But Staples 
vas determined to match lower prices with a corresponding increase in 
customer service. So they did a little shopping of their own, and found a 


partner in Fujitsu. 


Now Fujitsu manages all the technology in every Staples store. So checkouts 
are smoother. Lines are shorter. Innovative self-service systems have been 
implemented. And since employees spend less time wrestling with stubborn 


hnology, they can spend more time helping customers 


Best of all, with better technology came lower costs. As much as 60% 
lower annual maintenance cost per device. Yet this was no one-time fire 
sale. The service agreement with Staples guarantees cost reductions every 


vear, year after year. 


Fujitsu makes it easy for Staples to get precisely what they want. So Staples 
can do the same for their customers. Visit us.fujitsu.com/together for details. T H E P 0 S$ S$ | B | L | T | E S A R E | N F | N | T E 


It’s proof positive that, working together, we can accomplish anything. 


us.fujitsu.com 





FUTURE WATCH 


Sense This 


In the Technology section: Researchers are 

making rapid advances in overcoming technical 
obstacles to widespread sensor use. IT shops should 
brace for big new demands on their network, stor- 
age and data management resources. Page 28 


Most big companies are using 
off-the-shelf software to han- 
dle Sarbanes-Oxley compli- 
ance efforts. 


The DOJ files suit to block 
Oracle’s hostile takeover bid 
for rival PeopleSoft. But Ora- 
cle plans to fight back. 


Target embraces RFID. The 
retailer asks its top suppliers 
to use RFID tags on pallets 
and cases, beginning in the 
spring of 2005. 


Delphi sends jobs overseas. 
As part of an IT restructuring, 
the auto parts maker cuts 148 
IT jobs and sends 20 to India. 


How about ‘Windows lite’? 
Users are intrigued by a 
stripped-down version of the 
operating system that Micro- 
soft is selling in Thailand. 


Microsoft focuses on securi- 
ty, unveiling Windows protec- 
tion features and an antispam 
initiative at the RSA Confer- 
ence in San Francisco. 


Hyperion upgrades its data 
analysis tools, incorporating 
technology it acquired in its 
October buyout of Brio. 


Wireless IP phones may see 
more use in hospitals, thanks 
to an FDA drug bar-code man- 


TECHNOLOGY 


21 Winning Ways to Stop Spam. 
Learn how companies are re- 
solving their spam problems. 


30 Hands On Reviews: Adobe’s 
Suite Ambitions. The Com- 
puterworld design staff test- 
drives Adobe Creative Suite. 


Technology by the Book. Is 
there anything left to learn 
about Linux, Unix and XML? 


32 QuickStudy: SOA. In a ser- 
vice-oriented architecture, 
applications contain only the 
logic necessary for their spe- 
cific tasks. 


33 Security Manager’s Journal: 
Overwhelmed by Sarbanes- 
Oxley. A compliance audit at 
Mathias Thurman’s company 
reveals a need for extensive 
new security-related controls. 


MANAGEMENT 


38 Battlefield Leadership. An 
IT management guru and a 
retired U.S. general take IT 
executives to Gettysburg in 
search of leadership lessons. 


39 Think Tank: Brain Food for IT 
Executives. A hospital IT de 
partment turns to marketing 
to overcome user resistance. 
And consultants’ definitions 
of “IT governance” vary. 


OPINIONS 


On the Mark: Mark Hall 
reports that CIOs’ power is on 
the wane. And ISPs have new 
routers to halt spam. 


8 Maryfran Johnson wants you 


to know about Computer- 
world’s new Career Watch 
page, running three times a 
month in the Management 
section. 


Pimm Fox says hosted content 
management can be a fast and 
easy solution for Web site 
managers. 


Michael Gartenberg thinks 
RSS, or Really Simple Syndi- 
cation, can make a difference 
for IT in 2004, if the standard 
doesn’t fragment. 


Paul A. Strassmann has bad 
news: IT managers still lack 
the proper tools to convince 
CFOs that their budget re- 
quests are justified. 


Paul Glen wonders whether 

you're a manager of things, a 
manager of people, or a man- 
ager of abstractions. 


50 Frankly Speaking: Frank 


Hayes writes that midsize 
manufacturers in the U.S. are 
likely to be the source for a 
business-model revolution 
that can create new jobs here. 


3.01.04 


Can’t Hide Your Prying Eyes 
In the Management section: GPS and 
RFID technologies can keep constant 
track of employees’ locations, but they 
can also harm morale and productivity 
if not used with sensitivity. Page 35 
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Missing the Big Picture? 

SECURITY: In his speech at the RSA Confer- 
ence last week, Bill Gates emphasized im- 
provements to Microsoft products that ad- 
dress external threats. But he’s ignoring the 
larger problem of insider malfeasance, 
writes columnist Peter H. Gregory. 


© QuickLink 45001 
Simple Is Sexy for Open-Source 


DEVELOPMENT: The geeks are already on- 
board. But to sell the mainstream on open- 
source, we need simple, easy and productive 
software, says JT Smith, technology director 
at Web Den Interactive. @ QuickLink 45002 


Succeed After a Layoff 


CAREERS: Even forced change can lead to 
positive developments for those open to dis- 
covering them. A senior IT executive tells 
the story of the aftermath of his job loss and 


the new life he’s leading. @ QuickLink 44950 


Need for Speed, Part 2 

MACINTOSH: Last week, online news editor 
Ken Mingis described how he opened up his 
almost-new PowerBook 17 to install a faster 
hard drive. This week, find out if the change 
made a difference. @ Quicklink 44970 


Install a Wireless Net - for Free! 
MOBILE/WIRELESS: A frugal — OK, cheap — 
Computerworld editor tackles this home 
project and lives to tell the tale. 


© QuickLink 44925 
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Throughout each issue of e : 
Computerworld, you'll Breaking News 
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date that’s expected to boost 
WLAN installations. 


49 CA and Network Associates 
have joined the ranks of soft- 
ware vendors whose licenses 
can be tracked with a free tool 
from reseller CDW. 


Knowledge Centers 
ickLink a2570 

Link box, which is at the top of = = Ses ee 

every page on our site. The Online Store 

© QuickLink a2420 


readers’ career questions. 
Plus, a survey says two-thirds 
of all CIOs are recruited from 
outside the company. 
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VeriSign Sues ICANN 


VeriSign Inc. filed a lawsuit ac- 
cusing the Internet Corporation 
for Assigned Names and Numbers 
of overstepping its authority and 
improperly attempting to regulate 
VeriSign’s domain name services 
business. Mountain View, Calif.- 
based VeriSign is seeking unspec- 
ified damages and an injunction 
compelling ICANN to adhere to 

its contract with the company. 
ICANN didn’t have an immediate 
comment on the suit. 


Japanese Officials 
investigate Microsoft 


Microsoft Corp. confirmed that 
eight officials from Japan’s Fair 
Trade Commission conducted an 
investigation at the company’s 
Japanese offices as part of an on- 
going probe of possible anticom- 
petitive practices. The officials 
examined provisions in the li- 
cense contracts that Microsoft 
Japan offers to PC makers, a 
company spokeswoman said. “We 
are confident that our practices 
are consistent with Japanese 
law,” she added. 


Microsoft Reaudits 
Leaked Source Code 
In other Microsoft news, the com- 
pany said it’s reviewing the Win- 
dows 2000 and NT 4.0 source 
code that was leaked onto the In- 
ternet last month, to determine 
whether the incident poses any 
security risks for users. The code 
was checked prior to its commer- 
cial release but is being looked at 
again with more modern security- 
review tools, Microsoft said. 


Short Takes 


GEAC COMPUTER CORP. said it 
has signed a deal to outsource 
some of its business application 
development and testing work to 
a company in India during peak 
demand periods. . . . Seattle- 
based CRAY INC. said it’s buying 
OCTIGABAY SYSTEMS CORP., a 
Burnaby, British Columbia-based 
maker of technica! computers. 
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Big Companies [urn to 
Packaged Sarb-Ox Apps 


Many take off-the-shelf approach, citing 


cost, time and rt resource constraints | 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 
OST LARGE com- 
panies that have 
begun addressing 
the first leg of 
Sarbanes-Oxley compliance 
are buying packaged software 
to document and track their 
financial controls instead of 
developing such systems in- 
house, corporate executives 
and analysts said last week. 
Several IT and business 


| managers who are addressing 


the Section 404 requirements 


of the Sarbanes-Oxley Act said | 


their buy-vs.-build assess- 
ments showed that it would be 
faster and less expensive to 
buy off-the-shelf software and 


| that operates 


have the vendor customize 
and maintain it for them. 

For instance, Regis Corp., a 
Minneapolis-based company 
9,700 hair salons 


| in North America and Europe, 

spent about $100,000 to buy 

| Movaris Inc.’s Certainty com- 
pliance tool. Regis officials 

| briefly considered developing 


a Section 404 tracking system 


| internally, said Kyle Didier, 
| the company’s vice president 


| of finance. “ 


But we decided 


| the risks would be greater and 


the costs would be twice as 
much, if not more,” he said. 
Didier added that the com- 


| pany’s decision to use the 
| Movaris software to test its 


SEC Extension Relieves 
Pressure for Some Users 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission gave some com- 
panies a little more breathing 
room for their Sarbanes-Oxley 
compliance efforts last week. 

The SEC announced that 
companies with a market capi- 
talization of $75 million or 
greater won't have to docu- 
ment their internal financial- 
reporting controls and attest to 
the effectiveness of the proce- 
dures until their first fiscal year 
that ends on or after Nov. 15. 
The original deadline for Sec- 
tion 404 compliance had been 
for fiscal years that ended on 
dune 15 or later. 

That means companies 
with fiscal years ending on 
June 30 or Sept. 30 have been 
given one-year extensions on 
their compliance efforts, said 
Brian Goldstein, a partner at 
law firm Testa, Hurwitz & 


Thibeault LLP in Boston. 

The deadline delay “definite- 
ly removed the sense of ur- 
gency” for many companies to 
complete their Section 404 
readiness efforts, said Forrester 
Research analyst Jennifer 
Chew. “Many firms will likely 
continue to rely on manual 
processes and consultants in 
an effort to delay any capital 
expenditures,” Chew added. 

But for companies that oper- 
ate on a calendar-year basis, 
the extension “doesn’t buy 
them any more time,” said 
Michael Duffy, president and 
CEO of software vendor Open- 
Pages Inc. 

Smaller companies now 
have to comply in fiscal years 
that end on or after July 15, 
2005 - a switch from the origi- 
nal deadline of April 15, 2005. 

- Thomas Hoffman 


| for the Movaris tool. “ 


ou, 





financial controls was also 


| based on IT staffing con- 
| straints that would have 


forced executives to reallocate 
resources away from projects 


| that are more important from 


a business standpoint. 
Juniper Networks Inc. in 
Sunnyvale, Calif., also opted 
I think 
it probably would have been 


| more expensive to build our 


own system in the long run,” 


| said Juniper CIO Kim Perdik- 


although she didn’t dis- 
close specific cost estimates. 
“Our business is building 


| routers, not applications. If 
| we can buy it, we'll do that 
| first.” 


John Hagerty, an analyst at 
AMR Research Inc., said it 
costs $100,000 to $150,000 on 


| average to license a Section 
| 404 compliance-tracking tool. 


The cost of internally devel- 
oping a comparable system 


| would amount to a few hun- 

| dred thousand dollars or 

| more at most companies with 
| annual revenues that exceed 

| $1 billion, he said. 


That estimate doesn’t in- 


| clude the cost of maintaining 
| homegrown technology. “At 


the end of the day, you have to 
maintain it yourself as op- 
posed to having a vendor who 
will continue to support it 


| with any new compliance or 
| regulatory support that might 
| be needed,” Hagerty said. 


| Ready or Not 
| Some companies have found 
| that financial software they 


already have in place is up to 
the task of meeting Section 


| 404 compliance requirements. 


Regal Entertainment Group, 
a Knoxville, Tenn.-based oper- 
ator of movie theatres, uses an 
existing installation of Global 
Software Inc.’s Spreadsheet 
Server application and other 
off-the-shelf software to docu- 
ment its internal controls. “I 


| don’t have any fear that I’m 


pulling old data or data that’s 
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4 Our busi- 
ness is 
building routers, 
not applications. 
If we can buy it, 
we ‘l do that first. 
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KIM PERDIKOU, CIO 
JUNIPER NETWORKS INC 


| been manipulated some- 
| where,” 
| Regal’s senior vice president 


said David Ownby, 


of finance. 
“Building a compliance- 


| tracking system from scratch 

| is likely to be more expensive 
| than combining a few existing 
| tools that firms often already 

| own — like an enterprise con- 
| tent management system and 
| a business intelligence tool,” 


said Jennifer Chew, an analyst 


| at Forrester Research Inc. 


That reasoning played into 


| Emcor Group Inc.’s decision 

| to develop a Sarbanes-Oxley 

| compliance application on top 
| of an existing Notes system 

| Executives at Norwalk, Conn.- 
| based Emcor have said that 

| strategy will keep the compa- 
| ny’s costs below the six-figure 
| levels cited by AMR’s Hagerty 


[QuickLink 44432]. 
Hagerty noted that in addi- 


| tion to dealing with cost is- 


sues, many companies are still 


| struggling to formulate Sar- 


banes-Oxley compliance 


| strategies — a factor that also 


encourages them to buy in- 
stead of build. “The problem 
that most users face is they 
don’t know what they don’t 


| know, so they look to a pack- 


aged vendor to give them a 
framework to work with,” 
Hagerty said. @ 45072 
READ MORE ONLINE 

of Sarbanes-Oxley 
IT issues, go to our Web site: 


e QuickLink a3250 
www.computerworld.com 





DOJ Files Suit to Block 
Oracle’s Bid for PeopleSoft 


PeopleSoft users applaud antitrust move; 
Oracle plots its strategy for fighting back 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 

AND STACY COWLEY 

The U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice last week filed a civil anti- 
trust lawsuit in an effort to 
block Oracle Corp.'s $9.4 bil- 
lion takeover bid for business 
applications rival PeopleSoft 
Inc., a move that buoyed Peo- 
pleSoft users who oppose the 
hostile offer. 

DO] officials said an Ora- 
cle/PeopleSoft merger would 
eliminate competition between 
two of the top vendors of fi- 
nance and human resources 
software, resulting in higher 
prices and fewer choices for 


users, as well as reduced inno- 
vation. They added that Oracle, 
PeopleSoft and SAP AG are the 
only vendors with enterprise- 
class applications that can 
meet the needs of large compa- 
nies and government agencies. 

“I think the decision here 
was very clear,” Assistant At- 
torney General R. Hewitt Pate 
said Thursday during a press 
conference. “Going from three 
to two companies in this mar- 
ket is a competitive problem 
that needed to be stopped. 
Under any traditional merger 
analysis, this is an anticompet- 
itive deal.” 


Target Issues RFID 
Mandate to Suppliers 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
The top suppliers of consumer 
goods may have to start open- 
ing their wallets a lot wider to 
accommodate the mandates re- 
tailers are asking them to meet 
with respect to RFID tags. 
Minneapolis-based Target 
Corp. confirmed last week 
that it will expect its top “ven- 
dor partners” to apply radio 
frequency identification tags 
to all pallets and cases they 
ship to unspecified “select” re- 
gional distribution centers, be- | 
ginning next spring. 
All vendors will be 
expected to comply 
by the spring of 2007, 
according to a com- 
pany spokeswoman. 
Industry analysts 
said they expect 
more retailers to 
issue RFID man- 
dates in the coming 
months. Wal-Mart 
Stores Inc. started 
the trend last year, 
asking its top 100 


SIP dt en ai 
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suppliers to begin tagging pai- 
lets and cases by the start of 
2005 so it can better track 
goods through its supply chain 
[QuickLink 42676]. Germany- 
based Metro Group and U.K.- 
based Tesco PLC followed 
suit, as did the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Target, however, is more 
tight-lipped about its plans. 
The company declined to pro- 
vide additional information 
about its mandate and refused 
requests for an interview. 


Bele a mcr ch tg Petey 


Jim Prevo, CIO at PeopleSoft 
user Green Mountain Coffee 
Roasters Inc. in Waterbury, Vt., 
said he was pleased by the 
DO}J’s move and hopes that the 
agency prevails in the case. 
“Oracle’s hostile bid represents 
nothing but bad news for Peo- 
pleSoft customers,” Prevo said. 

“IT look forward to People- 
Soft being able to dedicate 
their time and money to deliv- 
ering additional value to cus- 
tomers,” said William Gabby, 
North American operations 
manager at Cargill Inc.’s Glob- 
al Financial Solutions unit in 
Minnetonka, Minn. 

Oracle isn’t giving up, 
though. In response to the 
DOJ’s suit, the software ven- 
dor did drop its plan to try to 


Kara Romanow, an analyst 
at Boston-based AMR Re- 
search Inc., said she expects 
most retailers to adopt the 
technology within six to 12 
months of Wal-Mart in hopes 
that they won't fall 
too far behind. 

But for suppliers, 
the mandates can be 
costly with very few 
near-term benefits, 
said Christine Over- 
by, an analyst at Forrester Re- 


Get additiona 


about RFID on 


search Inc. She said the Cam- 
bridge, Mass.-based research 
firm studied a number of the 
proposed benefits, such as 
shrinkage reduction, automated 
receipt of goods, truckyard 
management and more accu- 
rate shipping. But the 
reality is that today’s 
technology makes it 
unlikely that suppliers 
will gain many of those 
benefits over the next 
12 to 24 months, Over- 
by said. “Every man- 
date broadens the im- 
plementation plans for 
suppliers, and those 
plans, even as they’re 
currently defined, are 
nearly improbable to- 
day,” she said. 


MORE ONLINE 


nformation 


@ QuickLink a3530 
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without basis in 
fact or in law. 
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take control of PeopleSoft’s 
board at the latter company’s 
annual meeting on March 25. 
But Oracle claimed that the 
DOJ’s case against the take- 


Overby advised suppliers to 
have frank discussions with 
their retail customers about 
what they’re doing, what 
they’re learning and what's not 
working, so they can reshape 
the mandates to 
make them more 
attainable. 

Jeff Woods, an 


Conn.-based Gart- 
ner Inc., said an 
RFID printer and the software 
to drive it may cost $100,000 to 
$200,000, but tags and labor 
costs can run into the millions. 
And so far, suppliers are find- 
ing no business case other than 
to satisfy Wal-Mart, he said. 
“They are pessimistic and 
upset at this point,” Woods 
said. “They just see it as a 
huge cost. So the effort is real- 
ly just to minimize the cost.” 
Woods said the new Target 
mandate won’t necessarily re- 
quire more effort from suppli- 
ers, but it will present a huge 
additional burden in terms of 
cost. He predicted that some 
manufacturers will say no to 
Wal-Mart, but they won’t pub- 
licly acknowledge that position 
for fear of upsetting such an 
important customer. 45062 


analyst at Stamford, 
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over bid “is without basis in 


fact or in law” and said that 
it will “vigorously challenge” 
the suit. 

In a filing with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commis 
sion earlier last week, Oracle 
said it plans to draw parallels 
to the DOJ’s 2001 attempt to 
block SunGard Data Systems 
Inc.’s acquisition of Comdisco 
Inc.’s disaster recovery busi 
ness. The DOJ also sued to 
prevent that deal, saying it 
would reduce the disaster 
recovery market from three 
major vendors to two. But a 
federal judge rejected the 
DOJ’s arguments and allowed 


the acquisition to proceed. 


Making a Case 
But Pate said the DO} is « 
dent that it has ample data 


1 . ] 
back up its Cialms. 


antitrust 
“This is a case that has its owr 


tha 


facts and its own evidence 
we're going to present,” h 


in response to a question 
how Oracle’s bid to acqu 

PeopleSoft compares with t 
deal between SunGard and 


Comdisco. “I think the result is 


going to be clearly in favor 
blocking this transaction.” 

Seven state att 
are joining the I 
which was filed in U. 

Court in San Francisco. The 
DOJ took action two weeks af 
ter its staff recommended that 
the agency try to stop Oracle 
{QuickLink 44758]. 

Craig Conway, PeopleSoft’s 
president and CEO, called 
on Oracle to abandon its 9- 
month-old takeover bid, say 
ing in a statement that “the 
antitrust day of reckoning 
has arrived.” 

But Kyle Lambert, vice 
ident of information solutions 
at Washington-based hops 
grower John I. Haas Inc., feels 
differently. “It would be safe to 
say that I’m disappointed with 
the decision,” said Lamb 
Oracle user. @ 45070 
Cowley writes for the IDG 


News Service. 
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Sun Adds ID Tools 
For Windows . . . 


Sun Microsystems Inc. an- 
nounced identity management 
software for Windows systems. 
Sun Identity Manager for Micro- 
soft is a new version of a tool set 
that Sun acquired when it bought 
Waveset Technologies Inc. in 
December. The software sup- 
ports Windows 2000 and 2003, 
SQL Server, Exchange and other 
Microsoft Corp. products. 
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i -. . And Say s It Will 
Still Sell cans oS 


Sun also said it will continue to 
offer its Trusted Solaris operat- 
ing system despite plans to add 
some of the software’s advanced 
security features to the standard 
version of Solaris. In addition, 
the company said Patricia Sueltz 
has resigned as executive vice 
president of its IT services unit 
to become head of marketing, 
technology and systems at CRM 
vendor Salesforce.com Inc. 


ORLA ASIAN AAT EEN ORT OA, 


Microsoft, Sun Ink 
Deals With VeriSign 


VeriSign Inc. announced IT secu- 
rity deals with Microsoft and 
Sun. The Mountain View, Calif.- 
based company said it’s develop- 
ing end-user authentication ser- 
vices for Windows Server 2003, 
using Microsoft protocols. Veri- 
Sign also said it will take over 
responsibility for securing Sun’s 
internal networks. 


EATEN IE ETE TS SATE 


Novell Posts Profit 
After Five Losses 


Novell Inc. ended a string of five 
quarterly losses and returned to 
profitability in its first quarter, 
which ended Jan. 31. Novelli CEO 
Jack Messman said he was en- 
couraged by the results “in what 
remains a challenging IT busi- 
ness environment.” 
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CIO Power Is Fading 
Along With .. 


. client/server technology, claims Steve Savignano. Years ago, when 
client/server was king, says the CEO of Ketera Technologies Inc. in Santa 
Clara, Calif., it made sense to put a company’s intellectual property 
(i.e., custom code and configurations) into application development. 
And where a company puts its “IP,” as business folks dub intellectual 
property, therein lies corporate power, justifying the C-level title and 


a fancy-schmancy office. With the arrival | Open Systems Interconnection seven- 


of software as a service, the breadth of IP 
under a CIO’s wing is shrinking. “The 
power is returning to the business units,” 
Savignano argues. No longer are sales, 
human resources, accounting and pro- 
curement executives dependent on the 
CIO’s whims. Instead, they can rent fully 
functional apps online without giving the 
CIO a thought. “Instead of deciding what 
they should outsource,” Savignano advis- 
s, “CIOs should be looking at what they 
need to own by where they can add IP. If 


| layer stack to Level 3, where routing 
| occurs. Filtering, which most companies 


do, works at Layer 7 and “has not solved 
the problem,” says Lucinda Duncalfe 


| Holt, CEO of TurnTide Inc. in Consho- 


hocken, Pa. The vendor’s antispam router 


| identifies a spammer from routing data 
| and then turns the fire hose spewing spam 
| from its server into “a straw,” she says. Not 


unlike technology described here last 


| month [QuickLink 44756], the antispam 
| router can slow spammer output to six 


they can’t, outsource it.” 


spend management soft- 
ware so you can better 
manage those software- 
as-service contracts. 

# Bill Gates got the usual 
limelight with his much- 
anticipated announce- 
ment at last week’s RSA 
Conference of the yet-to- 
be-delivered Caller ID 
scheme to stop spam. 
You go, Bill. But there are 
things users can do right 
now. For one, they might 
want to look down to 
stop spam. Down the 


Delphi Cuts 148 IT Jobs, Sends 20 Abroad 


And just so you 
know, in April, Ketera will be adding a 
service procurement module to its online 


| Holt. 


Tn (eT) Rae Inc. in 
Tet Mera EET lL) 
CART CRGHirlit heme 
Advanced Server for business- 
to-business operations. The 
company says new clustering 
relied ees lele) is mR CLL) 
software, and the upgrade in- 
creases the number of preset 
alerts for event management for 
such things as document work- 
Li ei eye leee- le OR UL 


mers is then broken,” 


messages an hour, according to Duncalfe 
“The economic model for spam- 


she concludes. 

Six Internet service 
providers are already us- 
ing the combined prod- 
uct and service. (You 
rent the router with a 
service contract, much 
like you would a cable 
modem. Although at 
$20,000 a year for the 
enterprise edition, it’s a 
tad pricier.) And some- 
time in the second quar- 
ter, TurnTide will add a 
suite that won't just let 
service providers stop 
spam from passing 


www computerworld com 


| through; it will stop spam originating 

| from their customers. ® Gary Steele, CEO 
| of Proofpoint Inc. in Cupertino, Calif., ar- 
| gues that a single-minded effort to fight 

| spam is shortsighted. You need virus pro- 


tection and content control with anti- 


| spam tactics in any message management 


strategy, something you can’t do in Layer 3. 


| That’s why this week his company is an- 
| nouncing a deal with San Mateo, Calif.- 


based Secure Data in Motion Inc. (also 


| known as Sigaba) to include the latter’s 
| e-mail encryption capability in the Proof- 
| point Protection Server. ® Legitimate e- 


mail marketers (that’s not necessarily an 


| oxymoron) aren’t displeased with Mi- 
| crosoft Corp.'s Caller ID technology, says 


Margaret Olson, chief technology officer 
for the Email Service Provider Coalition. 
But they still want to test it to make sure 
it won’t hamper their efforts to deliver 


| marketing missives to your mail client 


The ESPC begins testing at the end of 


| this month and expects to have its results 
| by summer, Olson says. 


® Maybe if spammers are eliminated, you 


| can scale back your storage-area net- 
| work’s capacity. Until then, you’d better 
| have a data backup and migration strategy for 


all the unused data lollygagging inside 


| your SAN. Consider adding SVT 100 
| storage virtual tape from MaXXan Sys- 


tems Inc. in San Jose to your SAN switch. 


You can also use the stand-alone SVT 


200 for remote operations. It emulates all 


| the major backup tape software so you 
| can use existing tools to push old files to 


increasingly cheap, fast disk drives in- 


stead of old, cumbersome tape. Accord- 


ing to CEO Vic Mahadevan, you can use 


| the SVT 200 to back up local storage to 
a central location over an IP network. 


Each standard-edition card can handle 
the data loads of 30 servers. Prices start 


| at $34,000. The enterprise edition, which 


ships in April as a software upgrade, will 
feature support for unlimited servers. 


| to other positions.” 
Bodkin said Delphi had iden- 
tified slightly more than 70 open 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 


| Auto parts giant Delphi Corp. 
| last week said it’s cutting 148 
| IT jobs — and sending 20 of 


those jobs offshore — as part 


| of aconsolidation and restruc- 


turing of its IT organization in 


the US. 


About 30 of the IT jobs be- 


| ing cut will be outsourced to 


Mumbai, India-based Tata 


| Group, according to company 


spokesman Dave Bodkin. 
Twenty of those jobs will be 


| located in India and Hungary, 
and 10 will be in the U.S., Bod- 


kin said. 
Most of the 148 jobs are in 


| Michigan, but a few are in In- 


diana, New York and Ohio, he 
said. The cuts will be made to 
an IT workforce of 1,000 em- 
ployees, half of whom are in 
the U.S. 

The job cuts are part of a 
restructuring that the Troy, 
Mich.-based automotive parts 





maker announced in October, 


| when it said it would cut 8,500 
| jobs — 3,000 positions outside 
the U.S., 5,000 hourly jobs in 

| the U.S. and 500 salaried jobs 
in the U.S., Bodkin said. Del- 

| phi has a total of 186,000 em- 
ployees worldwide. 

The company on Feb. 24 
“told the affected employees 
that we were going to restruc- 
ture and consolidate our U.S. 
IT organization,” said Bodkin. 
“So we’re hard at work to re- 
deploy the affected employees 





positions within the company 

| for those people to consider. 
“We held a job fair for them 
and we have been approached 
by some of our vendors who 
have expressed interest in 
some of our employees,” he 


said. @ 45052 


MORE ONLINE 


related to the IT job 
market, visit our Knowledge Center: 
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Users Weigh Merits 
Of “Windows Lite’ 


Microsoft's ‘tailored and limited’ 
offering in Thailand spurs discussion 





BY CAROL SLIWA 

MICROSOFT CORP. said the 
“tailored and limited” lan- 
guage-specific version of Win- 
dows XP Home edition that 

it plans to offer in Thailand 

is currently the only one of 

its kind. 

But what’s happening in 
Southeast Asia has been catch- 
ing the attention of analysts 
and PC users in other parts of 
the world. Interest started to 
develop last year, when Micro- 
soft began offering a Thai- 
language version of Windows 
XP Home and Office Standard 
Edition for about $38 to people 
who had ordered budget- 
priced Linux-based PCs under 
a Thai government program. 

“Tt seems like the first solid, 
direct ‘give the customers 
what they want’ from Micro- 
soft,” said Bob Crownhart, di- 
rector of IT infrastructure at 
Premera Blue Cross in Mount- 
lake Terrace, Wash. 

“We run 600 store registers 
on Windows. Any lighter Win- 
dows OS would be a financial 
and operational blessing,” said 
Tom Pane, a vice president of 
technology at New York-based 
AnnTaylor Stores Corp. 


Beyond Thailand 
Gartner Inc. predicted that the 
Thai government's drive for 
low-cost PCs will have ramifi- 
cations beyond Thailand. The 
Stamford, Conn.-based re- 
search firm said Microsoft will 
likely provide more competi- 
tive pricing globally, with at 
least a 50% price reduction in 
emerging markets. Several 
other governments contacted 
Gartner expressing interest in 
crafting programs similar to 
the Thai project, the firm said. 
Microsoft said it was un- 
able to provide a spokesman 
for comment. In a prepared 
response, Matt Pilla, a senior 
product manager, said the 


| vices company 





mon software. 
it's clunky. ... | 
rather have a sports 


ZEKE DUGE, CIO, 
Smart & Final Stores Corp. 


| Thai edition of the Windows 


XP that’s under development 
is geared toward first-time 
computer users. 


Pilla didn’t address plans for | 
| other countries, stating only 


that “we are committed to 


continuing to work with gov- 


ernments all over the world 
on programs and initiatives 
that address their specific 
challenges and meet the needs 


| of their consumers.” 


One IT manager 
at a financial ser- 


who asked not to 
be named said he 
doesn’t like the 
idea that his com- 
pany “is subsidizing a foreign 
country’s initiative.” 

The IT manager said his 
company would consider 
lighter versions of both Win- 
dows and Office with func- 
tionality specifically for busi- 
ness use, since Microsoft has 
blended “so many nonbusi- 
ness applications/services into 
the product that it creates too 
many support issues.” 

The vast majority of 20 
North America-based corpo- 
rate users randomly polled by 
Computerworld over the past 
two weeks said they think 


Windows and Office are over- 
priced. Their answers varied 
widely when asked what a 


more appropriate price would | 


be. Responses were in the 
range of $30 to $150 for Win- 
dows and $75 to $200 for 
Office. 

But users were mixed on 


| whether they would like the 


option of having lighter ver- 
sions of Windows and Office. 


| And there was no consensus 


among those who favored a 
lighter option on the function- 
ality they would like to see 
removed. 

“I'd much rather see a 


stripped-down Office than XP. 


here are more features and 
functions in the base Office 
products than anyone can pos- 
sibly use, yet we still carry all 


the overhead, cost and space 
| for the full-featured products,” 
said Charles Emery, senior vice | 


president and CIO at Horizon 
Blue Cross Blue Shield of New 


| Jersey in Newark. 





“It’s gotten out of control. 
It’s sort of the SUV of com- 
mon software,” said Zeke 
Duge, CIO at Smart & Final 


| Stores Corp. in Commerce, 


Calif. “It’s big. It’s clunky. It 

uses a lot of resources. I think 

I'd rather have a sports car.” 
Bill Lewkowski, CIO at Met- 


| ropolitan Health Corp. in 
| Grand Rapids, Mich., said his _| 
| company isn’t taking advantage | 


of all of the Office features, 


| “nor do we see reasons for a lot 
i ie i 


RSA SHOW 


Crypto experts talk e-voting, 
digital rights management 


@ QuickLink 45016 
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of what it offers.” 

“They keep com- 
ing up with solu- 
tions that we're still 
trying to find prob- 
lems for,” Lew- 
kowski said. He 
said he’s concerned about 
| Microsoft’s tendency to link 
productivity capabilities in its 
desktop software with its serv- 
er-based products. 

“All of that may have its 


cent of our effort should be on 
the core applications that run 
our business, and Microsoft is 
not at the core of the applica- 
tions that run our business.” 
Turning to a lighter version 
of Windows or Office might 
present challenges for compa- 





nies that want to maintain a 








place and value, but it’s too ex- | 
| pensive,” he said. “Eighty per- 
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Users Wary About Open-Source 
Alternatives to Windows 0S 


Even though plenty of corpo- 
rate IT managers say they think 
Windows and Office are over- 
priced, that doesn’t mean 
they're flocking to check out 
open-source alternatives. 

Several cited the lack of 
support for Linux among inde- 
pendent software vendors as 
a major concern. Some said 
they're worried about product 
support and potential retrain- 
ing costs for their staffs. 

“If | had the guts, I'd do Lin- 
ux, because | think it is a viable 
alternative and | think you can 
save 30% on Linux,” said Zeke 
Duge, CIO at Smart & Final 
Stores. “But | can’t afford to 
be wrong, and I'm 
really afraid of that. 
| think if | was a 
Young Turk on the 
way up, I'd be really 
pushing it. But as a 
fat, old, bald-head- 
ed guy, I’m more 
cautious.” 

David Curran, 
manager of IT at CE Franklin 
Ltd. in Calgary, Alberta, said he 
doesn't believe in the open- 
source model of support. And 
his company's ERP system, 
PeopleSoft Inc.'s Enter- 
priseOne, doesn’t run on Linux. 

Curran added that his com- 
pany looked into Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc.'s StarOffice produc- 
tivity suite but rejected it be- 
cause StarOffice had compati- 
bility problems with both 
EnterpriseOne and Microsoft 
Office. He said retraining costs 
and the lack of training avail- 
able in the Calgary area also 
were factors. “Our users are 
not technically literate,” Curran 
said. “This type of change 
would hurt them too much.” 

Jon Dell’Antonia, vice presi- 
dent of IT at OshKosh B’Gosh 


| consistent desktop, since it 


would likely not be appropri- 
ate for all users. 

“IT would be skeptical that a 
‘Windows lite’ would be prac- 
tical in larger organizations,” 
said Brad Jacobson, an operat- 


Rie) Be me | 


Inc., said his company tried the 
Linux/StarOffice combination 
last year and encountered 
functionality and compatibility 
problems. “The spreadsheet in 
StarOffice didn’t look the 
same,” he said. “We had trou- 
ble opening files.” 

But Dell’Antonia said 
OshKosh B’Gosh may test a 
newer version and, if it finds 
that those issues have been 
addressed, it will consider 
StarOffice because of the high 
cost of maintenance agree- 
ments for Microsoft desktop 
software. 

The director of technical ser- 
vices for an online retailer who 
asked not to be iden- 
tified said he’s wait- 
ing to see how The 
SCO Group Inc.'s 
lawsuit regarding 
Linux pans out. He 
said he’s also waiting 
for updated informa- 
tion about how Nov- 
ell Inc. will incorpo- 
rate its newly acquired SUSE 
Linux AG technology into its 
product and support strategy 

Bill Lewkowski, CIO at Met- 
ropolitan Health, said his orga- 
nization has 400 applications, 
and since most don’t run on 
Linux, he can’t move to Linux. 
But as a Novell customer, he's 
keeping a watchful eye on the 
operating system. 

Lewkowski said the organi- 
zation is also considering the 
option of using software from 
Citrix Systems Inc. to deliver 
applications via browsers to 
PCs running Linux. But he said 
he probably wouldn't be con- 
sidering alternatives if Micro- 
soft had given the teaching 
hospital educational pricing, 
as other vendors do. 

- Carol Sliwa 


ing systems engineer at Wells 


| Fargo Financial Inc. in Des 


Moines. “Standardization is 
almost essential, and any loss 
of functionality would most 
likely impact various users 


and requirements.” @ 45031 
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Microsoft Shows Off 
New Security Features 


Gates unveils protection technologies, 


antispam initiative at RSA Conference 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
ICROSOFT CORP 
gave every indica- | 
tion that it’s keep- 
ing security on 

the front burner, as Chairman | 

Bill Gates made the trip to last 

week's RSA Conference in San | 

Francisco to preview upcom- 

ing features in Windows, new 

protection technologies and 

an antispam initiative. 
Gates introduced the first 

public demonstration of new 


security features due in the 
first half of the year with Ser- 
vice Pack 2 for Windows XP. 
One prominent update will be 
the newly enhanced and re- 
named Windows Firewall, for- 
merly called the Internet Con 
nection Firewall, which will be | 
enabled by default rather than 
having to be set manually by 
the user. 

Another new feature, the 
Windows Security Center, will 
let users check the status of 
firewalls, automatic updates 
and antivirus protection. Ifa 
problem is discovered, the 
user will receive a notification 
with recommended fixes. 

To combat spam, Microsoft 
is touting its Coordinated 
Spam Reduction Initiative, 
which includes technical spec- 
ifications for establishing 
Caller ID-like functionality for 
e-mail. The technology would 


ee ereeerecesececcescssessccoes | 


Corrections 


The director of global network 
services at Extreme Networks 
Inc. was misidentified in the Feb. 
23 column “Don't Ignore IP VPN 
Security.” His name is Carlos 
Sanchez. 


and extend the use of analyti- 


In last week's cover story on in- 
stant messaging, the location 
provided for St. Croix Casino and 
Hotel is incorrect. The company 
is located in Turtle Lake, Wis. 


| BY MARC L. SONGINI 


| business intelligence software 
| that’s designed to make it easi- 
| er for users to prepare corpo- 


perion last week announced 

| Performance Suite 8.2, an up- 

| graded set of data analysis ap- 

| plications that includes dash- 
board technology Hyperion 


| buyout of Brio Software Inc. 
The company is also adding 


enable a recipient to ensure 


| that a message came from the 


identified domain. 

Gates said Microsoft has 
royalty-free patents on the 
technology and is talking with 


| other Internet service pro- 


viders and e-mail providers 


| about using it. “It uses the 


DNS to do this, so it’s piggy- 


| backing an infrastructure 
| that’s there,” he said. 


Microsoft also plans to de- 
liver Exchange Edge Services 
to enable users to better pro- 


tect their e-mail systems from 


junk e-mail and viruses, as 
well as improve the efficiency 


| of handling and routing Inter- 


net e-mail. Those goals will be 





| achieved through an enhance- 


ment to the SMTP relay im- 
plementation in Exchange 
2003, according to Microsoft. 
Another security-related en- 
hancement Microsoft demon- 
strated was active protection 
technology. John Pescatore, an 
analyst at Stamford, Conn.- 


| based Gartner Inc., said the 


technology will provide be- 
havioral protection for desk- 
tops and servers, similar to 
technology offered by Cisco 
Systems Inc. and Network As- 


sociates Inc. 

Zachary Gutt, a technical 
product manager in Micro- 
soft’s security business unit, 
said the active protection 

technology will make comput- 
| ers resilient against worms 
and viruses by preventing and 
containing attacks. The sys- 
| tem does that by recognizing 
behavior that is out of the or- 
dinary and blocking it. 

For example, Gutt said, the 
Blaster worm caused the re- 
mote procedure call service to 
| open a back door and down- 
| load malicious code onto a 
machine. But with active pro- 
tection technology, the behav- 
ior would have been recog- 
nized as out of the ordinary 
for the RPC service and 
blocked, he said. 

Another key piece of active 
protection technology can au- 
tomatically raise and lower the 
security levels of a computer 
based on changes in states, 
Gutt said. Known as “dynamic 
system protection,” the tech- 
nology can detect that a patch 
is missing and inform the 





Hyperion Upgrades Data Analysis 


Rollout adds new | 
modeling features, 
user dashboards 


Hyperion Solutions Corp. is 
rolling out a revamped line of 


rate performance scorecards 
cal tools via dashboard-style 


interfaces. 
Sunnyvale, Calif.-based Hy- 


inherited as part of its October 


a new version of Essbase, its 
flagship online analytical 





processing (OLAP) software. 


Essbase Version 7 includes 
predictive analysis capabilities 


| 
| that let users model business 


performance, and it can auto- 
matically issue alerts if prede- 
fined events occur, such as 
a spike in demand or an in- 


| crease in the cost of raw mate- 
| rials, said Nazhin Zarghamee, 


chief marketing officer at Hy- 
perion. 

Also new is support for XML 
for Analysis, a standard OLAP 
language designed to deliver 
universal data access via the 


| Web, and the MDX Query 


Language, which is used to 


| write complex queries. Sup- 


port for Unicode technology 


| was added as well, so develop- 


ers can write reusable queries 
that will run on a variety of 
systems, Zarghamee said. 
Performance Suite 8.2 can 
cull data from various systems 
and distribute it to end users 
via dashboards, he added. The 


Tools, Blends in Brio Technology 


| software also includes tools 
that support drag-and-drop 
data manipulation and dash- 
board personalization. 
Another feature that lets 
| customers do more complex 
auditing of how the data analy- 
| sis tools are being used is ap- 
pealing to administrators at the 
U.S. Army Accessions Com- 
mand, said Thomas Gielow, a 
contract database architect at 
the military unit. 
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= Web services support to 
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Gates on Security 


® Security enhancements due 

in Windows XP Service Pack 2, 
including Windows Firewall and 
Windows Security Center 


Initiative and technical specifica- 
tions for establishing Caller 
ID-like functionality for e-mail 
to prevent domain spoofing 

™ Exchange Edge Services to 
protect users’ systems from 
viruses and junk e-mail 


firewall component to block 

any suspicious traffic, he said. 
Pescatore predicted that 

active protection technology 


| will be emerge in a future 


feature pack. 
But Jon Murchinson, a Mi- 


| crosoft product manager, said 


the company hasn't deter- 
mined how the technology 
will be delivered. 

Gates said the active protec- 
tion technology and Exchange 


services are duc next year. 


@ 45064 


The USAAC is working to 
migrate existing dashboards 


| built around the older Brio 6.6 


technology to Performance 


| Suite 8.2 and hopes to be on- 


line with the new release by 
May, Gielow said. He added 
that the upgraded software 
should allow administrators at 


| the unit, which supports army 


training and recruiting opera- 
tions, to more easily access 
data without the assistance of 
IT staffers. 

In addition, the tools will let 
the administrators keep track 
of which end users access doc- 
uments and what kind of 


| analysis routines they run. 


Like rival Business Objects 


| SA, which bought Crystal De- 


cisions Inc. in December 
[QuickLink 43946], Hyperion 
has to hurry to fuse its two 
product lines, said AMR Re- 
search Inc. analyst John 
Hagerty. He also noted that 
Hyperion is again focusing on 
Essbase, which had taken a 
back seat to its financial plan- 
ning and management ap- 
plications during the past 18 
months. @ 45034 
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ospitals Eye Wider Use | 


NEWS 


f Wireless IP Phones 


FDA bar-code rule 
provides impetus 
for more WLANs 


BY BOB BREWIN 
or iatan 
RULING LAST week 
by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration 
that requires the use 
of bar codes on drugs in hos- 
pitals may also help spur the 
use of IP-based wireless 
phones by health care provid- 
ers, according to IT managers 
and analysts. 

The FDA's ruling, which co- 
incided with the Healthcare 
Information and Management 
Systems Society’s annual 
meeting here, is expected to 
prod hospitals to install wire- 
less LANs to support bar code 


Continued from page 1 


VoIP Regs 


wave as long as we can.” 
Tower, which provides cor- 
porate travel services, has in- 
stalled IP-based voice systems 
for each of its 65 employees. 
The company has 20 travel 
agents in home or small of- 
fices who make calls via IP 
telephony “at greatly reduced 
costs,” Foster said. In one case, 
the monthly service fee 
dropped from $2,000 to $100. 
VoIP service now is largely 
free of regulation, and that has 
i to keep costs down for 
users like Foster. But in recent 
the Federal Communi- 


tions Commission and the 


weeks 


ublic Utilities 
ion each signaled 
to begin proceed- 
ould subject VoIP to 
many of the same fees and ac- 
cess charges imposed on regu- 
lar telephone networks. 

FCC Chairman Michael 
Powell last week said at a U.S. 
Senate hearing that the com- 
mission should use a “light 
touch” in regulating VoIP. 


readers that will match identi- 
fication data on patient wrist- 
bands with the bar codes on 
packaged doses of drugs. 

John Hummel, CIO at Sutter 
Health in Sacramento, said in 
a phone interview that the 
WLANs could also be 
used to support calls 
from wireless IP 
phones and other 
voice-over-IP devices. 

Sutter plans to 
equip all 26 of its hos- 
pitals with extensive 
WLANs, and Hum- 
mel said the not- 
for-profit health 
care provider has 
already started 
testing wireless IP 
phones made by 
Cisco Systems Inc. 
He added that Sut- 


Nonetheless, AT&T Corp. and 
MCI announced that they had 
joined the Voice on the Net 
Coalition, a group of 12 com- 
panies that plans to lobby for 
regulatory restraint. 

And although the debate 
over regulation of VoIP has 
primarily focused on the po- 
tential impact on telecommu- 
nications carriers and home 
users, corporate customers are 
starting to wake up to the pos- 
sibility that they could also be 
affected. The regulatory issue 
is expected to be a key topic 
of discussion at this week’s 
VoiceCon 2004 conference in 
Orlando, said Fred Knight, 


SUTTER HEALTH is 
testing Cisco’s wireless 
IP phones for potential 
use within hospitals. 


ter is also testing an IP-based, 
hands-free wireless voice 
communicator from Vocera 
Communications Inc. 
Indianapolis-based Commu- 
nity Health Network, 
which operates five 
major hospitals and 
numerous other med- 
ical facilities, has de- 
ployed about 100 of 
SpectraLink Corp.’s 
WLAN IP phones, said 
Chris Cerny, the health 
care company’s manager 
of enterprise networking. 
Among other uses, the 
phones tie into the nurse 
call system at Community 
Health’s Indiana Heart Hos- 
pital, which doesn’t 
have central nursing 
stations. When pa- 
tients press the call 


general manager of Business 
Communications Review, the 


| Westmont, Ill.-based magazine 


that organizes the show. 

The fact that many compa- 
nies use VoIP on private in- 
tranets doesn’t exempt corpo- 
rate systems from any future 
regulations or local access 
charges and fees, said Rick 
Whitt, senior director of glob- 
al policy and planning at MCI. 

Colleen Boothby, an attor- 
ney at Levine, Blaszak, Block 
& Boothby LLP in Washing- 
ton, represents large business- 
es before the FCC. She agreed 
that regulators will be looking 
to reach into the deep pockets 


PEE LEE a NEMS RE EAS 
Recent Regulatory Moves 


@ The California Public Utilities 
Commission votes unanimously to 
nvestigate a regulatory framework 
for Internet telephone services 


At a Senate Commerce Committee 


: hearing, FCC Chairman Michael Powell 


reiterates that the commission should 


: use a light hand in regulating VoIP 


=k ad 


-™ The FCC says it will seek comments on appropriate regulatory treatment of 
VoIP but adds that the technology should be subject to minimal regulation. 





buttons in their rooms, the 
calls are routed to SpectraLink 
phones that the nurses carry, 
Cerny said from Indianapolis. 
Cerny said Community 
Health has found the voice 
quality of calls made on the 
SpectraLink phones to be 


| equal to that of calls made on 


standard phones. But she 


| added that the company did 


encounter some problems 

with the installation of the 

wireless VoIP system. 
Ensuring wireless data cov- 


| erage typically requires an 
| abundance of access points, 


but Cerny said Community 
Health discovered that it had 
installed too many for voice 
communications. When the 


| SpectraLink phones roamed 


from one access point to an- 
other, they often took too long 


| to authenticate and discon- 


nected before the process was 


| completed, she said. Cerny 


and her staff reduced the 

number of access points, 

which solved the problem. 
Wireless IP phones are like- 


| of companies. “Every time 


regulations like this are con- 


| sidered, enterprises have a big 
| target painted on their chests,” 


Boothby said. 

But it’s nearly impossible to 
assess how great the added 
costs could be at this point, 
Boothby added. “Bottom-line, 
with VoIP regulations, there 
are more questions than an- 
swers right now,” she said. 

Not all VoIP users are op- 
posed to some level of regula- 
tion. VCustomer Corp. in 
Kirkland, Wash., uses VoIP to 
support 3,400 call center 
agents who are based in India, 
and CEO Sanjay Kumar said 
he thinks regulations would 
improve the technology's 
quality of service. “Govern- 
ment regulation is not bad for 
business; it’s only bad for VoIP 
providers,” Kumar said. 

But other users said they 
foresee not only higher rates 
for VoIP services, but also the 
possibility that they will need 
to design their systems to 
measure the amount of VoIP 
traffic for tax purposes. 

“Basically, regulators are 


| ; : . 
| talking about imposing voice 
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ly to be a niche product for 
users in vertical industries like 
health care and retail, predict- 


| ed Chris Kozup, a Meta Group 


Inc. analyst. But within those 
markets, he expects use of the 
devices to increase. 

In addition, new classes of 
IP-enabled phones are emerg- 
ing. For example, Nokia Corp. 
last week introduced a dual- 


| band cell phone that can func- 


tion as an IP phone when it 
senses a wireless LAN. 

Rick Copple, Community 
Health’s chief technology offi- 


cer for information systems, 


said such phones might be 

able to help the company re- 
duce airtime costs when cell 
phone users are within range 


of its WLANs. @ 45067 


MORE NEWS ONLINE 


Hospitals may have to pay a total of 
$7 billion to install bar-code technology 
QuickLink 45068 


A majority of health care IT managers plan 
to install electronic medical records 
systems, according to a HIMSS survey 


QuickLink 44997 
www.computerworld.com 


tariffs on data lines,” said 
Daniel Madison, a data com- 
munications engineer at Great 
River Energy, an Elk River, 
Minn.-based electric utility. 
“That doesn’t make a lot of 
sense. It’s like taxing the Inter- 
net, but the government is go- 
ing to get its slice of pie no 
matter what you do.” 

Great River has a VoIP pilot 
project under way with four 
end users, and Madison is us- 
ing software from NetScout 
Systems Inc. to manage the 
VoIP traffic. He said he could 
also use the software to mea- 
sure the traffic if it becomes 
necessary to do so. 

Eric Paulek, an analyst at 
Gartner Inc., said the FCC 
should develop policies to pre- 
vent a patchwork of state regu- 
lations. “It might be a light 
touch, but the FCC has to 
touch it,” Paulek said, adding 
that there will be too much 
confusion otherwise. @ 45040 


TECHNOLOGY DEBATE 


| User sessions at VoiceCon 2004 will focus 
| on pure VoIP vs. mixed systems 


QuickLink 45048 
www.computerworld.com 
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HP Agrees to Buy 
IT Services Firms 


Hewlett-Packard Co. said it has 
agreed to buy German IT services 
firm Triaton GmbH as well as af- 
filiated companies in the U.S. and 
France. HP is purchasing the ser- 
vices operations from Thyssen- 
Krupp AG, a steel maker in Ger- 
many, for an undisclosed price. 
Triaton has annual revenue of 
about $460 million and provides 
application, hosting and on-site 
support services. 


AOL Makes Fix 
To Block ICQ Worm 


America Online Inc. said it has 
updated its ICQ instant messaging 
servers to block further distribu- 
tion of a worm that began attack- 
ing the systems of ICQ Pro users 
last Tuesday. The worm, dubbed 
Bizex, was activated through a 
message that directed recipients 
to a now-closed Web site called 
Jokeworld. AOL added that it’s 
working to find a fix for users 
whose PCs were infected. 


MCI, AT&T Settle 
Call-Routing Claims 
WorldCom Inc. (now doing busi- 
ness as MCI) and AT&T Corp. said 
they have agreed to settle several 
legal claims against each other, 
including a lawsuit filed last Sep- 
tember in which AT&T charged 
that MCI had fraudulently redirect- 
ed millions of dollars’ worth of 
call-routing fees. MCI responded 
to the suit by charging AT&T with 


contempt of court. Terms of the 
settlement deal weren’t disclosed. 


Short Takes 


London-based SYMBIAN LTD. re- 
leased an upgrade of its Symbian 
OS smart phone operating system 
that can use a single processor to 
run applications and initiate calls. 
. .. White Plains, N.Y.-based 
OPTUM INC. said it has acquired 
Charlotte, N.C.-based V3 SYS 
TEMS INC. in a stock-swap trans- 
action. Both companies develop 
supply chain execution software. 
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Offshore R&D 


Silicon Valley venture capi- 
tal firms are encouraging 
start-ups to send their product 
development work overseas, 
said Marc Hebert, a vice presi- 
dent at Sierra Atlantic Inc., a 
Fremont, Calif.-based out- 
sourcing firm that specializes 
in R&D. While Google was 


| explicit about talent rather 


than cost being the driver of 
its offshore move, most com- 
panies are equally keen to 
tap the lower wages, which 


| enable them to hire more peo- 
| ple to bring products to mar- 


ket faster. 

Hebert said that although 
idea generation and funding 
are still coming from the U.S., 
more and more of the R&D 
work needed to actually bring 
a product to market is being 
done offshore. “That’s the re- 
ally interesting trend,” he said. 

What that means for the fu- 
ture of Silicon Valley and IT 
development in the U.S. is un- 
clear. But while overseas firms 
are hiring, the IEEE-USA said 
last week that the 2003 U.S. 
jobless rate for computer sci- 


| entists and systems analysts 


has reached an all-time high 


| of 5.2%. 


| The Asia Connection 
| Although the number of R&D 


jobs that have moved to Asia 


doesn’t yet approach the num- 
ber of low-end IT jobs that 


have moved, such as those in 


| programming, the gap is 


bound to narrow, said Bob 
Hayward, an Australia-based 
senior vice president at Gart 
ner Inc. 

“There’s a certain amount 
of inevitability about it,” Hay- 
ward said, noting that the high 
ly skilled Asian workforce and 
the leading role taken by those 
countries in developing cut- 
ting-edge services and tech 
nologies, such as broadband 
Internet access and flat-panel 
technology, have attracted the 
attention of U.S. IT vendors. 

Just in the past three to four 
years, U.S.-backed invest- 
ments in Asian R&D opera- 
tions have increased dramati- 
cally, Hayward said. He noted 


| that those investments have 
soared while IT vendors, 
faced with a global slowdown 
in demand for their products, 
have held back investments in 
other areas. 

Several of the largest U.S. 
IT vendors started building 
R&D centers in China in 
1998. Intel Corp. and Micro- 
soft Corp. have opened facili- 
ties in Beijing. Intel has 40 re- 
searchers; Microsoft has 200 
Ph.D. candidate interns and 
170 researchers. 

Some governments provide 
economic incentives to attract 
U.S. companies to invest in 
R&D operations in their coun- 
tries. In Taiwan, for example, 
foreign firms can deduct 35% 
of their R&D investments 
from the income tax owed by 
their profit-making operations. 


Seer erreseeseeeeseseeeessessees 


ie As the comfort 
level goes up 

and we are able to 

take advantage of 

having comparable 

| quality for smaller 

| prices, people will 

naturally migrate 

[offshore]. 


B. LEE JONES, Ci0, 
| STRATEX NETWORKS INC 





| 
WASHINGTON 
Groups hoping to slow the mi- 
gration of skilled jobs to low- 
wage countries said last week 
that it will take a combination of 
actions affecting U.S. visa and 
trade policies to stem the flow of 
jobs overseas. 

But even then, “you can’t stop 
it altogether, nor are we saying 
that we should stop it altogeth- 
er,” said Sen. Christopher Dodd 
(D-Conn.), a leading opponent 
of offshore outsourcing. Dodd 
attended a gathering here last 
week to announce the formation 
of an organization to spearhead 
the attack against offshore out- 
sourcing. 

Major trade unions and grass- 





Still, some IT development 
work can be done only in the 
U.S., said Richard Brown, as- 
sociate vice president of mar- 
keting at Via Technologies 
Inc. in Taipei, Taiwan. For ex- 
ample, the design and devel- 
opment of Via’s PC chip-set 
products is done in Taiwan, 
but the company’s CPU and 
graphics-chips products are 
designed by teams in the U.S., 
reflecting the dominance of 
the U.S. in those product ar- 
eas, he said. 


‘Big Picture’ Question 

But the trend is clear. About 
half of the IT R&D done by 
Stratex Networks Inc. takes 
place overseas, some at its 
New Zealand subsidiary, and 
some in India. That has in- 
cluded development of a net- 
work configuration tool, said 
B. Lee Jones, vice president of 


Anti-Offshore Groups Band Together 


roots organizations that have 
sprung up around the country to 
fight the offshoring of IT and 
manufacturing jobs said they had 
formed the Jobs and Trade Net- 
work. About 15 groups are in- 
volved, including the United 
Steelworkers of America, several 
AFL-CIO affiliates and the Ameri- 
can Engineering Association. 
“We're going to take our 
country back from the greedy 
and unpatriotic, unethical and 
shortsighted actions of multina- 
tional companies, big-box retail- 
ers and others,” said Fred 
Tedesco, president of Pa-Ted 
Spring Co., a manufacturer in 
Bristol, Conn. Tedesco is one of 
the leaders of Mad in USA, an ad 





IT and CIO at the San Jose- 
based company. 

Jones has eight data centers 
to run on five continents and 
offices across 22 time zones. 
Like many U.S. IT executives, 
he wonders about the big pic- 
ture: the long-term impact on 
the U.S. as more work is shift- 
ed offshore. But Jones said he 
believes the U.S. will remain 
dominant in IT. 

Though he has some hesi- 
tancy about moving high-level 
work offshore, along with a 
desire to keep core develop- 
ment in the U.S., Jones said 
that “as the comfort level goes 
up and we are able to take 
advantage of having compara- 
ble quality for smaller prices, 
people will naturally migrate 


there.” @ 45069 


Lemon is the IDG News Service 
correspondent in Taipei. 


hoc group of people, companies, 
labor groups and chambers of 
commerce that oppose current 
trade policies. 

The trend toward offshoring is 
“so overwhelming” that “some 
effort to try and put the brakes 
on it, to slow it down, consider 
what we are doing” is needed, 
Dodd said. He recently intro- 
duced the U.S. Workers Protec- 
tion Act, which would prohibit 
the use of federal funds for off- 
shore work. Last year, Dodd in- 
troduced legislation that would 
set restrictions on L-1 visas, 
which are used by companies to 
transfer overseas employees 
into jobs in the U.S. Critics say 
the visa program has become a 
vehicle for facilitating job losses. 

- Patrick Thibodeau 
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Introducing a new era of secure, corporate business freedom 
and flexibility — Nokia Mobile Connectivity solutions. 


Employees throughout an enterprise want to be 
more mobile and productive — and this can be 
realized thanks to Nokia Mobile Connectivity solutions. 
COs and IT managers can provide the mobility and 
security of anytime, anywhere access to users — 
while empowering everyone from the CEO to field 
salesforce teams with the information needed to do 
their work where and when they choose. Nokia 
Mobile Connectivity solutions include a range of IPSec- 
and SSL-based client and gateway products that 


NOKIA 


CONNECTING PEOPLE 


provide secure, appropriate access to corporate 
email and applications. Enterprises will discover new 
levels of efficiency from their workforce, while 
giving them greater freedom to manage their business 
and personal lives. All solutions are easy to deploy 
and manage, are based on award-winning technology 
and are backed by Global Support and Services. 

So if you want greater working freedom that’s IT 
approved, go ahead and escape. 

Visit www.nokia.com/mobileaccess/americas 
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MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


Watching Your Career 


AVE YOU HEARD that 77% of high- 
tech companies are planning to in- 
crease their U.S. hiring this year? Did 
you know that dot-com companies 
created only 2,000 new jobs in 2003? 


Or that 106,000 new net- 
work systems jobs will 
be showing up over the 
next decade? 

If none of that was 
news to you, then you 
probably don’t need to 
check out our new Ca- 
reer Watch page (on 
page 40 and online at 
QuickLink 44803). 

But if the resurging 
IT careers market has 
caught your eye, then 
take a look at Career Watch, which 
is appearing three times a month in 
our Management section. This spe- 
cial careers-focused page will fea- 
ture a lineup of job-finding tips and 
tactics, research and statistics about 


what’s happening in the IT market. 
Most important will be interviews 
with your colleagues about the best 
ways to advance your IT career. 

We'll also pay special attention to 
the job categories that are most im- 
mune from outsourcing 

The idea behind creating a regu- 
lar page devoted to IT career strate- 
gies grew out of an e-mail exchange 
with reader Dave Bigelow (proving 
yet again that our best ideas come 
from you). Dave mentioned that 


he’d just accepted a new job, about a | 


month after being laid off. “Remind 
your readers to keep their skills up 
to date,” he wrote. “It makes a big 
difference.” 

A software developer with skills in 
J2EE, Java, Oracle and Linux, Dave 
was gracious enough to serve as our 
first “How I got that job” intervie- 
wee for the debut Career Watch 
page in our Feb. 23 issue [QuickLink 
44654]. He spoke frankly about the 
pay cut he took — from $110,000 
into the $90k range (“nothing to 
complain about”) — and offered 


he-™ 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON is 
editor in chief of Comput- 
erworld. You can contact 
her at maryfran_johnson® 
computerworld.com. 


valuable advice for fel- 
low job seekers, such as: 

@ Take classes and put 
them on your résumé. (It 
shows you're keeping up.) 

®@ Go to user group 
meetings. (Recruiters 
cruise for candidates 
there.) 

@ Expect prospective 
employers to “kick the 
tires” by hiring you ona 
contract basis. (It’s also a 
good way to get to know 
| acompany from the inside.) 

Devoting a regular page to career 
concerns also appeals to us because 
there are solid signs that the IT job 
market is beginning a real recovery. 

In a recent nationwide poll of 
1,400 CIOs, 11% of them said they 
were planning to add IT staffers in 
the second quarter — the largest net 
increase in hiring since late 2002. 

Many of the CIOs interviewed for 


4x 





| Robert Half Technology’s quarterly 
“Information Technology Hiring In- | 





dex and Skills Report” credited busi- 
ness expansion for the improved 
hiring outlook. The CIOs also point- 
ed to a sharper focus on customer 
and end-user support as a major im- 
petus behind job creation. 

Networking skills were (as they 
always seem to be) the specializa- 
tion experiencing the most robust 
growth. Also in great demand was 
expertise in Microsoft Windows 
and Cisco products administration. 
IT pros with résumés deep in secu- 
rity, help desk support and even ap- 
plications development (the catego- 
ry hardest hit by offshore outsourc- 
ing) also showed up on the hiring 
wish lists. 

In future installments of Career 
Watch, we'll be writing about some 
of the training programs under way 
at companies employing H-IB labor. 
Under a federal law now in effect, 
those companies have to show evi- 
dence of technology training pro- 
grams for American workers, notes 
Julia King, our Career Watch editor 
and national correspondent. 

If you’ve recently landed a job, 
discovered a great training resource 
or just have an idea for a story you’d 
like to see, Julia would love to hear 
from you. E-mail her at julia_king@ 
computerworld.com. @ 45028 
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PIMM 


The Hosting 
Of Content 
Management 


ETTING A HANDLE 

on content manage- 

ment can free up your 
IT staff, improve the consis- 
tency of your corporate Web sites and 
rein in outsourcing costs. 

At Fountain Valley, Calif.-based 
Hyundai Motor America Co., e-busi- 
ness manager Paul Juedes was trying 
to resolve a combination of IT issues 
as he evaluated content management 
options. His IT staffers were constant- 
ly bogged down with routine mainte- 
nance work, mainly for Hyundai’s sales 
and marketing Web sites. Consequent- 
ly, the IT group was losing opportuni 
ties for new development work to out 
side vendors. “And morale was low be- 
cause the maintenance work kept us 
from the more moti- 
vating and satisfying 
development proj- 
ects,” says Juedes. 

In addition, 
Hyundai had to 
make sure that the 
specifications and 
features communi- 
cated to customers 
via the Web were the 
same as those that 


FOX 


Pim FOX is a freelance 
writer in Santa Barbara, 
dealership sales Calif. Contact him at 
teams were learning Sono ennee 
in their training and disseminating to 
customers. This called for better coor- 
dination and scheduling of content. 

So, after drawing a distinct line be 
tween Web content management and 
document management and after inter 
viewing three vendors, Juedes called 
on Los Angeles-based CrownPeak 
Technology Inc. to host the new con- 
tent management system. 

“IT wanted something clear and 
straightforward and thought I would 
fail if 1 got pulled into the document 
management arena,” says Juedes. “The 
document management folks saw Web 
content management as their foot in 
the door to sell me document manage 
ment, but they had to cut lots of fea 
tures out of the system to make the 
costs competitive.” The security and 
management issues associated with 
document management also would 
have forestalled rapid progress. The 
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cost to Hyundai to replicate Crown- 
Peak’s hosted environment with 24- 
hour monitoring (the vendor takes 
care of the hardware and security) 
would have been prohibitive. 

Irini Koursaris, director of Web tech- 
nologies at Malibu, Calif.-based pub- 
lisher CurtCo Media Labs LLC, made 
the same cost comparisons but was 
also under a time crunch. Koursaris is 
responsible for the Web sites of nation- 
al publications such as The Robb Re 
port and Worth magazine. “My man 
date was to relaunch two Web sites 
with a content management system 
without using an IT staff,” says Kour- 
saris. And she needed to get something 
up and running in about a week. 

The CrownPeak system lets CurtCo 
Media easily drop in banner ads and 
makes it possible to embed hyperlinks, 
something that wouldn’t have been 
possible with a competing IBM system. 
It can also use folders to organize con- 
tent, which reduces training time. 

Koursaris says she was hired to 
launch the Web sites on time, on bud- 
get, with a minimum of hassle and with 
the ability to expand features later. 

Those all sound like good guidelines 
for selecting any content management 


system. @ 44920 


MICHAEL 
GARTENBERG 


Filling Your 
Web Needs 
With RSS 


OU MAY HAVE HEARD 
a new buzzword mak- 
ing the rounds. RSS, 


which stands for Really Sim- 
ple Syndication, could change the way 
we aggregate and read information 
from the Web and give companies a 
new way to deliver their messages 
directly to customers. But an ongoing 
standards battle may hurt the adop- 
tion of the technology before it really 
takes off. 

RSS is simply an XML document, 
often called a “feed,” that describes 
content generated from a Web site. 
This could be news, press releases or 
almost any other type of content. The 
beauty of RSS is that with a program 
that can read and aggregate different 
RSS feeds, users can access the con- 
tent that’s relevant to them without 
having to surf the Web or subscribe to 


e-mail newsletters. It’s lit- 
erally information at your 
fingertips. There are a 
number of free RSS read- 
ers, but my personal fa- 
vorite is NewsGator, an ag- 
gregator from NewsGator 
Technologies that ties di- 
rectly into Outlook and lets 
me read news there and 
post material to my person- 
al weblog as well. 

RSS gained popularity as 
a byproduct of the weblog 
phenomenon. (Most weblog 
programs let you generate 
RSS feeds automatically.) 
But it’s gone well beyond 
being just a cool way to read 
weblog posts. Today, lead- 
ing publications (including 
Computerworld) let you 
subscribe to their feeds and get infor- 
mation updated as it’s posted, without 
any effort on your part. 

Originally, RSS was Netscape’s an- 
swer to Microsoft's Internet Explorer 


MICHAEL GARTENBERG is 
vice president and re- 
search director for the 
Personal Technology & 
Access and Custom Re- 
search groups at 
Jupiter Research in 
New York. Contact him 
al michael. gartenberg 
@mindspring.com. His 
weblog and RSS feed 
are at http://weblogs. 
jupiterresearch.com/ 
analysts/gartenberg. 
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| huge impact 


OPAL KAPUR’S notion that 


“channels,” which could 
push data to users’ Win- 
dows 98 desktops. The 
technology languished for 
some time until UserLand 
Software Inc. created its 
own spec (confusingly, also 
called RSS) as part of its pi- 
oneering work in weblog 
technology. 

Today, there are several 
flavors of RSS from ven- 
dors such as Google (which 
owns the popular Blogger 
family of Web sites) that 
threaten to fragment the 
marketplace and hold RSS 
back. This is a time when 
technologists need to come 
together, put the past be- 
hind them and support a 
single standard. It’s truly a 
case where less development would 
result in more for the marketplace. 

If the market fragments the current 
RSS 2.0 standard, that would have a 
but probably not 


| ny's data is properly accounted for 
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| enough to kill RSS 2.0. I believe Mi- 
| crosoft or another large player would 
| get into the game and come up with a 


variant of RSS. Any MS-RSS that 
might emerge as a consequence could 
be the basis for syndication in some 


| future product. Microsoft’s variation 


on RSS might even be compatible to 
some degree with the upcoming Win 


| dows operating system, code-named 


Longhorn. 

What the RSS players need to re- 
member is that users don’t care about 
RSS or any other technology. They 


| care about the value of syndicated 
| content. The vendors should heed 


the words of the head of Black & 
Decker, who once said that customers 


| don’t buy the tool maker’s products 
because they need Linch drills; they 


buy them because they need I-inch 


| holes. @ 44800 


| WANT OUR OPINION? 


More columnists and links to archives « 
columns are on our Web site 
www.computerworld.com/columns 


yf previous 





ClOs Mean Business | 


Y JAW DROPPED when | 

read the Feb. 2 “Think Tank” 
column [QuickLink 44159]. Con- 
ventional wisdom does indeed say 
that ClOs are responsible for mak- 
ing sure that IT spending is properly 
aligned with business strategy, just 
as it says that CFOs are responsible 
for making sure financial policy and 
capital structure are aligned with 
business strategy. If a person has a 
C-level title, he needs to actively 
contribute to the creation and im- 
plementation of company strategy. 
Suggesting otherwise is absurd. 
CFOs are expected to be more than 
accountants, and COOs are expect 
ed to be more than factory foremen. 
Why pay a six-figure salary to a CIO 
who just waits to be told what to do? 

The last three years have been 

tough for ClOs. We can either give 
up and return to the role of MIS di- 
rector or learn from our struggles 
and become better business peo- 
ple. Technology isn’t an end in and 
of itself; it exists to enable a compa- 
ny to increase revenue and/or de- 
crease costs. If CIOs can't figure 
this out, then we have no claim to 
be part of senior management. 
Michael Hugos 
CIO, Network Services Co., 
Chicago 
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CiOs bear no responsibility 

for business/IT alignment represents 
a throwback to the days when tech- 
nology was purely the slave of strate- 
gy and IT professionals hid in climate- 
controlled glass rooms and churned 
out reams of green-barred reports for 
their accounting masters. Back then 
alignment meant taking orders and 


| filling them. But longing for simpler 
| days won't bring back such clarity for 


ClOs. Today, business strategy and 


| alignment are the result of an ongo- 
| ing conversation between what's de 
| sirable and what's possible. If CiOs 


were to revert to blindly serving their 


| executive masters as Kapur sug 


gests, the “what's possible” compo- 
nent of the conversation will cease, 
and the strategies the CiOs seek to 


| serve will be the poorer for it 
| Paul Glen 
Computerworld columnist, 
IT management consultant, 
Los Angeles 


ee er mere a 


| DBAs Are Essential 


‘OR SOME TIME NOW, | have 

noticed a trend of thinking of the 
DBA as a techie. In fact, a top-flight 
DBA must have more intimate busi- 
ness knowledge than most applica- 


| tion managers and analysts. It’s up to 


the DBA to make sure all the compa- 


| understand the business processes 
| and the need for application code to 


| Losers” on Paul Strassmann’s Feb. 2 
} column [Quicklink 44320] is inap 

| propriate 

| Richard Lincoff 


| St. Louis, rlincoff(@msn.com 





and documented. The DBA must also 


perform well. But technical know! 
edge is a very small part of the job. 


| And if you put the DBA function over- 


seas, you can kiss your data goodbye 


| Andrew Engels, CPIM 


| President, Great Lakes 


Consulting Inc., Chicago 


Branding Losers 
ANY quality companies selec 
tively outsource various com 
ponents of their IT mix with excellent 
success. Tarring most companies as_| 


| “losers” with the broad brush of a ti 


tle like “Most Outsourcing Is Still for | 


| Paul A. Strassmann replies: 


Nothing in the numbers that I 


| cited supports the assertion 


that most outsourcers are 
losers. The graphics attached 
to the article show that much 
outsourcing — but not exces- 
— is indeed 
profitable. Smart, selective 


sive outsourcing 


outsourcing is always OK. 


have an engineering degree 


Market Forces 


EMIGRATED from India in 1969 

with no job and no friends or rela 
tives in the U.S. to fall back on. | did 
ind 
through pers ace, | have not only 
survived but thrived in the ever 
changing U.S. economy. | have 
learned that this 


market Is very dy 
namic, and one has to keep track of 
what is in demand and th 

learn the new skills and 

market better suited. Offshoring is 
not a shame; it’s just market forces 
at work [“Offshoring’s Shame,” 
Readers’ Letters, QuickLink 
44324). Face up to them. Retool 
Vishwa M. Bhargava 


Engineer, Richmond, Va 


} asiana@vcu.org 
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Include an address and phone num 
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Got a storage solution 


Fl 


so-good it’s worthy 
of an award? 


Nominate it for the Storage Networking World 
“Best Practices in Storage Awards Program!” 


Computerworld, in conjunction with the Storage Networking Industry Association (SNIA) and 
Storage Networking World (SNW), is seeking IT user-organization case study submissions 


STORAGE | | for consideration and recognition. 
NETWORKING ; ? ae 
War as ane i This program will evaluate, select and recognize ten Storage Technology “Best Practices 


| | based on case studies highlighting successful or noteworthy solution implementation 
PRACTICES IN projects and deployments in the following categories: 


STORAGE * Systems Implementation 


¢ Storage Reliability and Data Recovery 

¢ Data Lifecycle Management 

¢ Industry Regulation Compliance and Corporate Governance 
¢ Innovation and Promise 


AWARDS PROGRAM 


EMC | comorerwony | ~S.sni 


Nominations are welcomed from IT Users/Implementers; Systems Integrators/Consultants; IT vendors on behalf of customers, or, 
their own In-House Deployment; and PR firms on behalf of clients. Multiple submissions of case studies describing different deployments 
per company/organization will be considered. 


Winners will be featured in a Computerworld special advertising supplement profiling the company and submitted case study. 


Submit your nomination today! The deadline is Tuesday, March 9th at 9:00pm Eastern time. 
Complete the nomination form at: snwusa.com/best_practice_storage.html 


PRODUCED BY ENDORSED BY AWARDS CEREMONY EXCLUSIVELY SPONSORED BY 
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Connect proven : 
‘mobile and wireless solutions 
to your enterprise strategy | 


: Attend the content-rich conference that sees an enterprise without wires ! 
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For more information, visit www.mwwusa.com/cwt or call 1-800-883-9090 
For sponsorship information, contact Leo Leger at 1-508-820-8212 or leo_leger@computerworld.com 





(py) Attend Computerworld’s 
Mobile & Executive Conference on 
Wireless | Mobile and Wireless 

Technologies! 


ee ae ic a A 
COMPUTERWORLD 
May 24-27, 2004 nas 
JW Marriott Desert how 
Springs Resort 
Palm Desert, California 


- Hear, discuss and witness winning mobile and wireless 
strategies in the enterprise 


- Gain first-hand knowledge that can enhance your own 
company’s mobile and wireless strategy 


- Examine the industry’s major issues and challenges 
- See developing technologies 

- Network with peers 

- Meet potential partners 

- Converge with analysts and press 


- Take home practical tips and knowledge of 
technologies you can implement right away 


Dan Gillmor iF Ken Pasley 
Technology Columnist ; vP 
San Jose Mercury News . ; a FedEx Internet Technology 


VP & CIO 
Verizon Wireless 


responsible for the technology 
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For more information and to register, visit WWW. 





Learn from User Case Studies and Perspectives 
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ee AGENDA (subject to change) 
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MONDAY, MAY 24 


TUESDAY, MAY 25 _ 


See Case Study Award Winners 
at the Conference 


Nominate a potential winner! 
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Pre-Conference 


, | Golf Outing 
=i.call Complimentary for Registered IT End-Users 


» “.. information and contacts + 

? gathered ... play into the 

= * decision we make on our future ; 1 
a. products and strategy ...” H 

c | 
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“.. brings IT together - from both 
the vendor and user community 
- for an exchange that leads to 
the introduction of new and 
better technologies ...” 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26___ 


THURSDAY, MAY 27_ 


Travel Services and Accommodations 


TRAVEL SERVICES 


t www.etcentrai.com OR 
a\l 1-800-340-2262 (or 1-508-820-8686) 


| The JW Marriott 
iz Desert Springs Resort 
ame, i Palm Desert, 
8% California 
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Application for Conference Registration 


Visit our website at: www.mwwusa.com/cwt 


Mobile & 


Wireless OPTIONS: 


Full/On-Site 
Registration 


Pre-Conference 
Registration 


Earlybird 
Registration 


May 24-27, 2004 





JW Marriott Desert 
Springs Resort 
Palm Desert, California 


Reserve your accommodations at: 
www.etcentral.com or call: 
1-800-340-2262 or 
Email: eventhousing@idg.com 


Your business/industry 


COOOOOOOCCOOOOCOCOOCOO 


a 
QO 


Transportation / Utilities/Energy 
Mining / Oil / Gas 

Non-Profit / Trade Association 
Media / Publishing 

Banking 

Finance 

Accounting 

Insurance 

Real Estate 

Telecommunications 

Wholesale / Retail (non-computer) 
Computer Service Provider 
Advertising / Marketing / Public Relations 
Entertainment 

Education 

Food Industry 

Government / Military 

Healthcare / Medical Services 
Travel /Hospitality / Recreation 
Manufacturing (non-IT) 
Automobile 

Computers, Communications or Peripheral Equipment 
or Software Manufacturing 


Agriculture / Forestry / Fisheries 
Other 


Your job title/function 


— 
a 
4 
wl 
a 
4 
ad 


CEO/COO/Chairman/President 

cio/CTO 

VP/GM/Director 

IS/IT Director/Manager 

Other IS/IT Department Manager/Supervisor 
Other Corporate/Business Manager 
Corporate/Business Staff 

Consultant (Internal) or Other 


Number of employees in your entire organization 
(ALL locations) 

-| Over 10,000 

5,000 - 9,999 

4 1,000 - 4,999 

+ 500 - 999 

Under 500 


What is the estimated annual revenue of your entire 
organization? 

Over $10 Billion 

$1 Billion - $9.9 Billion 

1 $500 Million - $999 Million 

_ $100 Million - $499 Million 

Under $100 Million 


Your organization's annual IT/IS budget for all IT/IS 
products 
Over $1 Billion 
1 $500 Million - $999 Million 
$100 Million - $499 Million 
$10 Million - $99 Million 
$1 Million - $9.9 Million 
Under $1 Million 


What is Your Organization's Primary Mobile & Wireless 
Desktop, Notebook, or Tablet PC Provider? 
Acer 

Apple 

Dell 

Fujitsu 

Gateway 

Hewlett-Packard / Compaq 

IBM 

Sharp 

Sony 

Toshiba 


OCOCOCOCOCOUcCO 


Computerworld reserves the right to limit 


and/or refuse any registration for any reason. 


Please fax this completed application to 508-820-8254 
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HANDS-ON REVIEW QUICKSTUDY 

Adobe’s Suite Ambitions | Technology by the Books Mai SOA 

Adobe Creative Suite wants to be your Computerworld’s Todd R. Weiss 7 A service-oriented architecture is a comput 
one-stop design studio. We asked the reviews some recent works that E ing structure in which an application con- 
Computerworld design staff to evaluate offer information and guidance on | tains only the logic specific to its immediate 
whether it offers enough benefits to justify complex topics such as Unix, Linux, . task and uses a set of services on a network 
moving to a single-vendor suite.Page30 | |= XMLand OpenOffice.org. Page 31 9 to do more generic tasks. Page 32 


FTER TWO FAILED ATTEMPTS to control spam, 
Lyndon Brown thinks he’s finally licked the 
problem. The manager of property and elec- 
tronic messaging systems at the Dallas-based 
Wyndham International Inc. hotel chain is 
typical of many IT managers who have seen 
spam grow from being a nuisance for sensi- 
tive end users to a full-blown, productivity 
sinkhole for the entire company. 

But Brown, like others, successfully fought off the 
unwanted e-mail. And along the way he freed up valu- 
able IT resources, saved money and improved employee 
productivity. 

Last year, spam cost businesses an average of $874 
per employee in lost productivity, according to Nucleus 
Research Inc. in Wellesley, Mass. Yet companies that 
have found the right antispam technology have culled as 
much as 98% of spam destined for users’ desktops, 
claims Boston-based The Yankee Group. 

But the right tool still eludes many businesses, says 
Rebecca Wetteman, vice president of research at Nucle- 
us. “It is still a huge problem with a significant impact 

4 on the way we do business,” she says. 

If you're still running rear-guard actions to combat 
spam or are looking for better alternatives, then the 
lessons of Wyndham International and other companies 
should prove valuable. Each took a different approach, 
but they all got results. 


Adding a Gatekeeper 


Lyndon Brown of Wyndham International deployed antispam software that learns user's preferences. 
Brown says Wyndham deployed its first antispam tool in 


Wi | W. t 
a. : 2002, when the volume of unwanted messages could be 


handled by a customizable content filter on the e-mail 
These IT organizations took server. An administrator set up the software with key- 
different approaches but they | words believed to be spam indicators. But pretty soon, 
: ' Brown recalls, the company had a full-time person dedi- 
all successfully CO ntrolled cated to updating the filter to handle all the tricks spam- 


| 
| 


mers used to bypass it. “It just wasn’t working,” he says. 


spam. Here's how they did it. In January 2003, Brown switched to a stand-alone 


antispam appliance, which he declines to name. By that 


BY MARK HALL time, 27% of the 75,000 messages hitting Wyndham’s 


e-mail servers each day were spam. But the appliance 
had a high false-positive rate, and Brown was deluged 


with complaints from many of the 7,000 e-mail users. 

By August, spam accounted for 48% of all in-bound 
e-mail. So Brown rolled the dice for the third time and 
deployed MailFrontier Enterprise Gateway, antispam 
software from MailFrontier Inc. in Palo Alto, Calif. “We 

| tested it for two weeks, then pushed it into production,” 
he says. 

| The software, which can run on a dedicated Windows 
or Solaris server, sits inside the firewall and works with 
Wyndham’s Lightweight Directory Access Protocol di- 


Continued on page 24 





REAMS HAVE BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT WINDOWS 
AND LINUX. LET'S SKIP TO THE BOTTOM LINE. 





Source: IDC 2002 


use Five-Year Total Cost of Ownership by Workload ($) 


$120,000 
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$100,000 Linux 
Cost 
Differential 
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Networking Security 


An IDC white paper summarized the five-year cost of ownership of a 
Linux server environment compared to a Microsoft” Windows’ server 
environment this way: Windows comes out lower in cost in four out of 
five workloads and 11 to 22 percent lower in cost overall. To get the full 


study or more third-party findings, visit 
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Continued from page 21 

rectory server. MailFrontier immedi- 
ately recognizes any user account 
changes on the LDAP server. The sys- 
tem has reduced spam management 
from a full-time job with the content 
filter to one that takes 30 minutes 
every two weeks, Brown says. 

Like most antispam products, Mail- 
Frontier uses a mix of techniques to 
keep spam at bay. For example, the 
software periodically downloads up- 
dated spam information from Mail- 
Frontier. But it also uses honey pots — 
bogus e-mail addresses that Mail- 
Frontier keeps online to attract spam. 
When spam hits a honey pot, Mail- 
Frontier “fingerprints” it. 

Brown is particularly pleased with 
the low false-positive rate, which he 
says is less than 1%. He credits this to 
the extensive end-user controls in the 
product. 

Every day, users receive messages 
suspected to be spam. They can then 
determine whether to let the message 
pass or not, and the system learns the 
user’s preferences. 

Users can also establish their own 
white lists and blacklists and can ad- 
just how often MailFrontier updates 
blacklists for the on-premises system. 


Stuck in the Filter 


Like Brown, Wayne Neville, network 
engineer at Congoleum Corp., a Mer- 
cerville, N.J.-based maker of flooring, 
prefers to fight spam in the same place 
he manages e-mail — on his Microsoft 
Exchange e-mail server. 

His spam filter, iHateSpam, from 
Clearwater, Fla.-based Sunbelt Soft- 
ware, binds itself to Exchange’s Simple 
Mail Transport Protocol, which man- 





ages the transfer of e-mail between In- 
ternet servers and between e-mail 
clients and the POP server. [HateSpam 
ranks incoming message content with 
a spam probability score that ranges 


| from 1 to 75. It assigns points for key- 
| words, source Web addresses, black- 


lists, white lists and other factors. 
Once a message receives 75 points, it’s 
quarantined, he says. 

Although administrators might ex- 


| pect the extra processing to hurt the 
| performance of the e-mail server, 


Neville says his server’s performance 


| actually improved because it spends 
less time handling spam. 


Each of Neville’s 400 users once re- 


| ceived an average of 300 spam mes- 


sages per day. Now they get one or 
two. Plans to upgrade the e-mail server 
hardware to handle the extra spam 
load have been dropped, and users no 
longer call Neville to complain. 

But some still call, he says. Despite 
training and regular promptings, some 
people still forget to check for possible 
false positives. Most users learn quick- 
ly, he says, “but some can’t be trained.” 


Externalizing the Problem 
Organizations that have been disap- 
pointed with antispam add-on filters 
and servers may want to consider out- 
sourcing. Antispam service providers 
say they offer unique technical advan- 
tages over in-house efforts. For exam- 
ple, service providers such as Front- 
Bridge Technologies Inc. in Marina 
Del Rey, Calif., can identify an IP ad- 
dress or a spammer’s domain inside a 
message routed to one of its customers 
and quickly apply a filter that blocks 
spam from that source. 

Vladimir Salomatoff, MIS director at 


Antispam Service Uses People Power 


PATHWAY COMMUNICATIONS  sub- 

scription service uses its own propri- 

etary filters like other antispam services 
but adds a human touch. 

To give an additional layer of review 
to organizations that can't tolerate any 
false positives, the Markham, Ontario- 
based service provider offers a human- 
inspection option for an extra $1 per 
month per user mailbox. For customers 
that choose the service, Pathway routes 
suspected spam to India, where people 
read each quarantined e-mail. Messages 
determined to be legitimate are forward- 
ed to the intended recipients. 

At Bata Ltd. in North York, Ontario, 





spam has been reduced to almost noth- 
ing and there have been no false posi- 

tives since the shoe manufacturer start- 
ed using Pathway’'s service, says techni- 


| cal support manager Eli Gabbay. 


Gabbay says about 40% of the mes- 


| Sages coming in to Bata are spam, and 


false positives had been a problem with 
the company’s previous antispam con- 
tent filter, which he declined to name. 


| Because of the false-positive problem, 


the idea of adding a human filter was ap- 


| pealing. So far, the service has been ef- 
| fective. “Now | look good to manage- 


ment,” Gabbay says. 
- Mark Hall 
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Miami-based legal firm Adorno & Yoss 
PA, says he replaced an in-house spam 


| filter with FrontBridge’s service two 


years ago when the volume of perni- 


| cious e-mail overwhelmed it. Before he 
| made the switch, some of the firm’s 


lawyers were receiving 300 time-wast- 
ing spams per day. Now they get one 


| or two, he says. 


The junking of all that spam would 
have been a disaster if there had been 
false positives, he says. But in two years, 
he claims, the service hasn’t quaran- 
tined a single legitimate message. 

FrontBridge has developed 18,000 
proprietary rules that it applies to each 
e-mail passing through the system. In- 
terestingly, these rules reflect the char- 
acteristics of legitimate e-mail, not 
spam. According to Dan Nadir, the 
company’s vice president of product 
development, the rules use a point sys- 
tem to distinguish between what he 
calls “a false critical,” a one-to-one 
message from one user to another, and 
“a false positive,” which he categorizes 
as bulk marketing mail and newslet- 
ters. The more the points add up, the 
more likely the message is legitimate. 

Clif Sevachko, corporate infrastruc- 
ture engineering manager at Pinkerton 
Computer Consultants Inc. in Trevose, 
Pa., also uses FrontBridge’s services. He 
says there’s another value to using an 
outsourcer: keeping suspect e-mails on 
FrontBridge’s servers instead of on his 
own helps ensure “that there are no 
zero-day virus exploits on my network.” 


The Magic Box 


However effective their services may 
be, service providers aren’t always the 
best choice, especially for large com- 
panies. Doug MacLeod, manager of 
e-messaging and collaboration ser- 
vices at Ingersoll-Rand Co., a heavy 
machinery manufacturer with head- 
quarters in Bermuda, says his service 
provider charged by the number of 
messages. As spam increased, so did 
his bill — from $10,000 per month in 
early 2002 to $35,000 per month by the 
end of that year. 

He switched to IronMail, a hardware 
appliance from CipherTrust Inc. in Al- 
pharetta, Ga., that now nabs an average 
of 210,000 spam e-mails per day while 
allowing 40,000 legitimate messages 
through. Ingersoll-Rand has deployed 
two IronMail appliances in the U.S. 
and one in Europe. MacLeod projects 
that by the end of this year the compa- 
ny will have saved $1.5 million over 
what it would have paid for its anti- 
spam service. 

One way IronMail identifies spam is 
by locating Web addresses inside a 
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seven Steps 
om Felcca (ey) 


Deploying antispam technology is just 
one part of controlling spam. Users 
and analysts say taking these basic 
steps also helps reduce the problem. 


Don't publish e-mail addresses on 

Web sites. Instead use GIF image files 
that visitors click on to bring up an e-mail 
program. 


Avoid simplistic e-mail address nam- 

ing conventions to guard against dic- 
tionary-style spam attacks. Instead of 
mark_hall@computerworld.com, consid- 
er hall. mark.e@computerworld.com. 


Establish a policy requiring employ- 

ees to use an alias if they put more 
than a certain number of recipients in 
the To field of a message. 


Contract with Internet service 

providers (ISP) that have a zero-toler- 
ance-for-spammers clause in their ac- 
ceptable-use policies (AUP). 


Ask your ISP how many full-time em- 
ployees are dedicated to enforcing its 
AUP. It should be more than one. 


Ask to see the list of spammers your 
ISP has dropped from service. 


Boycott manufacturers of products 

marketed by spammers and tell them 
your company won't buy from vendors 
that sell through that channel. 


message and tracing them to the source, 
says Paul Judge, CipherTrust’s chief 
technology officer. “The easiest way to 
track down a spammer is to follow the 
money,” he says. IronMail appliances 
receive regular electronic updates of 
such URLs from a central server. 
MacLeod notes that setting up the 


| appliance “takes a little work.” Al- 


though it comes with blacklists of no- 


| torious spammer domains, he says you 
| need to add your own white lists. 


Better than 90% of incoming spam is 
blocked, he says. And while he’d like it 
to hit 100%, MacLeod thinks that’s im- 
possible. “The only way to truly keep 


| spam out of the company is to keep 


everything out of the company, except 
from sources you put on a white list,” 
he says. @ 44796 
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CAN YOUR SOFTWARE KEEP BUSINESS FROM DISAPPEARING? 


Business Service Management solutions from 
BMC Software® can. In fact, they let you predict 
critical performance problems and resolve them 
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OENOE THiS 


sensors get smarter and more powerful 


HEY’RE EVERYWHERE. 

Tiny wireless micro- 

electromechanical sen- 

sors — also known as 

“smart dust” or “motes” 
— are monitoring tempera- 
ture, humidity, stress and mo- 
tion in settings as diverse as 
crop fields, bridges, factories, 
warships and the branches of 
Northern California’s mighty 
redwood trees. 

Now, imagine these 
so-called MEMS im- 
planted in your body, 
periodically sending 
joint-load alerts to the 
orthopedic surgeon who per- 
formed your knee or hip re- 
placement. Given extremely 
rapid advances in the intelli- 
gence and flexibility of sensor- 
based microcontrollers, such 
“smart implants” aren’t all that 
far-fetched, experts say. 

But up until the past year or 
so, such a scenario was im- 
plausible because of limita- 
tions in both the power supply 
and the programmability of 
most sensors and sensor net- 
works. Sensors normally pro- 
duce an overwhelming flood 
of data in a constant stream 
that steadily depletes their 
battery power. 

With funding from the US. 
Navy, Williston, Vt.-based Mi- 
croStrain Inc. is experiment- 
ing with piezoelectric materi- 
als, which generate electricity 
as they undergo stress. This 
way, sensors could collect the 
power they need from vibra- 
tions on a factory floor or 
from the movement of the 
person they’re implanted in. 

Researchers are also fine- 
tuning software so that sen- 
sors deliver summary in- 
formation, such as alerts or 





| alarms, rather than a steady 


stream of raw data. This also 
conserves power. 

At Palo Alto Research Cen- 
ter Inc. in California, a team 
led by principal scientist Feng 
Zhoa is experimenting with an 
energy-saving “information- 
driven sensor-querying” algo- 
rithm, which enables users to 
task sensors to collect and 
transmit information based on 

its usefulness. 

“It’s quite similar 
to the way humans 
track information,” 
Zhoa says. “You can’t 

pay attention to all stimuli. 
What we’re building is distrib- 
uted attention for sensor net- 
works. It’s the ability to shift 
and focus attention when new 
stimuli of interest emerge.” 

Meanwhile, working with 
researchers at the University 
of California, Berkeley, Intel 
Corp. has created an open- 
source operating system 





called TinyOS, which, among 
other things, enables sensors 
and sensor networks to report 
summaries of data or various 
classifications of information. 

“TinyOS renders sensors 
into programmable routers. 
You can program what hap- 
pens close to the sensor and 
what happens on the network, 
says David Culler, a Berkeley 
computer science professor. 

This real-time information 
is then stored in TinyDB, 
which “can make the physical 
world like a database,” Culler 
says. “Rather than issue SQL 
queries to get information out 
of a database, you issue quer- 
ies to data streaming from the 
real world. If you look at the 
power industry, there’s equip- 
ment throughout the country 
that’s quite aged, and the abili- 
ty to watch that equipment 
would be a huge benefit.” 

The implications of these 
advancements for corporate 
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IT departments are huge, 
Culler adds. “They have to re- 
alize there’s a new class of 
computer system emerging, 
and five years from now, the 
vast majority of devices in 
their companies will be these 
kinds of [sensor-based, net- 
worked] devices,” he says. 

As a result, IT shops will 
face tough new demands on 
network bandwidth, data stor- 
age and data management. 

For example, a typical semi- 
conductor fabrication plant is 


] home to more than 5,000 sen- 


sors. “Today, there are electri- 
cians who visit the sensors 
and milk data from them. In 
very short order, that data will 
stream in real time,” Culler 
predicts. “That’s a whole new 
kind of IT asset that IT will 
need to deal with. It allows 
you to monitor spaces in ways 
that you couldn’t before and to 
look at interactions between 
different things.” 


Remote Control 


Increasingly, sensor networks 
will also be able to share infor- 
mation and be queried and 
programmed remotely over 
the Internet to perform certain 
tasks. This will be possible in 
large part because of emerging 
standards developed by Open 
GIS Consortium Inc., a Way- 
land, Mass.-based internation- 
al organization that aims “to 
make all types of Web-resident 
sensors, instruments and 
imaging devices, as well as 
repositories of sensor data, 
discoverable, accessible and, 
where applicable, controllable 
via the World Wide Web.” 

“Right now, specific groups 
in vertical markets develop 
sensor webs that they know 
how to communicate with in 
their own language. All of 
these webs are independent 
and can only be used by a par- 
ticular group,” explains Mi- 
chael Botts, a professor at the 
University of Alabama in 
Huntsville and the principal 
architect of the Sensor Model 
Language, or SML, a standard 
XML encoding scheme for 
metadata that describes sen- 
sors and sensor data. 

“We're trying to make it 
easy by setting up standard- 
ized [SML] interfaces that 





Today, there 
are electri- 
cians who visit 


the sensors and milk 
data from them. fn 
very short order, that 
data will stream in 
real time. That’s a 
whole new kind of IT 
asset that IT will need 
to deal with. 


DAVID CULLER, PROFESSOR OF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


would wrap around existing 
hardware and software,” says 
Carl Reed, executive director 
of Open GIS’s specification 
program. 

“A vision for the future is 
more autonomous sensor 
webs that can act on their own 
and communicate,” says Botts. 
Eventually, he says, Open GIS 
officials envision users com- 
bining data from different sen- 
sor networks and arranging it 
in a spatial display. For exam- 
ple, the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency could com- 
bine real-time sensor data col- 
lected from near a chemical 
spill with sensoc-based wind 
data to determine the size and 
direction of a chemical plume 
caused by the spill. 

And a company might com- 
bine data from sensors on car- 
go containers in transit to a 
factory with production data 
so that it can operate continu- 
ously at the lowest possible in- 
ventory level. 

“The standards all started to 
develop a level of interoper- 
ability that doesn’t exist to- 
day,” says Reed. “The impact 
on corporate IT is that compa- 
nies can benefit from informa- 
tion throughout the decision 
cycle. They will have an abili- 
ty to insert new plug-and-play 
technologies to synthesize 
data. This will also bring 
down the cost of accessing in- 


formation.” @ 44641 
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Adobe's Suite 
Ambitions 


With Creative Suite, Adobe strives to offer 
everything designers need in a single, well- 
integrated package. By Robert L. Mitchell 


DOBE CREATIVE Suite 
(CS) from Adobe 
Systems Inc. is like a 
Swiss Army Knife for 
designers. Tucked in- 
side are updated versions of 
the Adobe Illustrator drawing 
program, Photoshop image ed- 
itor, GoLive Web page design- 
er, InDesign page design soft- 
ware and Acrobat PDF cre- 
ation tool. All of the tools are 
well integrated and share a 
common look and feel. 

There’s even a new work- 
flow tool, called Version Cue, 
that does things like group 
project files into common 
folders and track different ver- 
sions over time and enables 
users to collaborate 
with other designers 
on the same project. 

But there’s a catch: 
To get the full bene- 
fits, you'll have to use all of 
the applications, especially In- 
Design. Many designers use 
QuarkXPress. Are the CS’s 
benefits enough to convince 
designers to switch? 

To find out, Computerworld 
put Adobe CS into the hands 
of our internal design team — 
all QuarkXPress users — 
to see how the suite would 





WIN 
REVIEWS 


tween InDesign and Photo- 
shop,” says design director 
Stephanie Faucher. Users can 
drag and drop images to em- 


| bed them in InDesign, which 
| creates a picture box, places 
| the art and sizes it for you au- 


tomatically. Clicking on the 
image transports the designer 


directly into Photoshop, 
| where he can adjust the size 
| or resolution, save changes 


and return to InDesign with- 


out missing a beat. 


When they use a mix of ap- 
plications, designers must 
leave the page-layout program, 
open the photo editor, find 
and edit the image file, save it, 
and then go back into the de- 
sign program and up- 
date the image in the 
layout. “[CS] is a real 
time-saver, even if 
I’m working on a sin- 
gle-page, single-photo layout,” 
says April O’Connor, associate 


| art director at Computerworld. 


Images or graphics embed- 
ded in GoLive Web pages or 


| Acrobat files can also be edit- 


ed in the same way. 
Making the leap from 


| QuarkXPress to InDesign is 


intuitive and easy. “Many of 


| the tools will be recognizable 


fare in a large-scale publishing | 
| pen, text tool and line tool, 


operation. 


Inside the Box 


It takes about 20 minutes to 
install Adobe CS. The suite 
requires 1.7GB of disk space 
and runs on Windows XP or 
Mac OS X. 

Consistent menus and fea- 
ture sets are a hallmark of the 
suite, but “the best part of the 
suite is the integration be- 


to Quark users,” such as the 


Faucher says. InDesign also 
uses the same “quick key” 
shortcuts that Quark uses 
and presents similar menu 
options and palette designs. 
And it adds new features such 
as nested style sheets and an 
eyedropper tool, similar to 
Photoshop’s, that you can use 
to apply anything from colors 
to drop shadows and font 
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PRICING 


Premium Edition (includes 
InDesign CS, lilustrator CS, Photo- 
shop CS, GoLive CS, Acrobat CS, 
Version Cue and a Design Guide 
tutorial): $1,229 

Standard Edition (excludes 
Acrobat and GoLive): $999 


styles in a layout. 
Unfortunately, InDesign 


| can’t read QuarkXPress 5 or 6 


files, which is a problem if you 
need to reuse or update legacy 
Quark files. Third-party add- 
ins for Quark also aren’t com- 
patible, although many of the 
ones Computerworld uses — 
such as a module to view 
high-resolution images — are 
supported directly within In- 
Design, O’Connor says. 

Adobe CS also allows inte- 
gration between InDesign and 
GoLive for streamlining print 
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and Web design efforts. 

For example, Web pages can 
be directly linked to an InDe- 
sign layout so that the Web 
version updates automatically 
as you make changes to the 
print version. 

You can also e-mail final 
designs as PDF files for re- 
view, and Adobe CS will com- 
bine everyone’s corrections 
into a single document to 
make updating easier — a 
nice workflow touch. And 
last-minute corrections to im- 
ages, drawings or text can be 
made directly to the PDF file, 
rather than going back to the 
source files. 


The Verdict 


Overall, the Computerworld 
designers say they liked Adobe 
CS and recommend it for any 
small design, advertising, pub- 
lishing or in-house corporate 
art department. In larger pub- 
lishing operations, however, 
the suite might be adequate 
when combined with work- 
flow tools such as Adobe’s In- 
Copy and InCopy Bridge. But 
at Computerworld, Faucher 
says, “we would have to plan 
for substantial customization 
and integration work to pull 
everything together.” 

On the Web side, “the abili- 
ty to output to print with In- 
Design and to the Web with 
GoLive is great for the one- 
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stop-shop guy,” says John Bril- 
lon, associate art director for 
Computerworld.com. But 
again, for larger, more sophis- 
ticated Web sites or those 
where the print and online de- 
signs and content differ, the 
InDesign/GoLive synergy isn’t 
as much of a benefit, he says. 

Most of the productivity 
advantages revolve around In- 
Design. The benefits over 
Quark are subtle, although a 
few things, such as the ability 
to enlarge screens by 4,000% 
| and to drag and drop photos 
and illustrations onto a layout, 
are “wonderful,” Faucher says. 
InDesign and QuarkXPress 6.0 
are quite comparable, but after 
using InDesign, she says, “we 
prefer it.” 

If you're looking for an all- 
new system, Adobe CS is 
worth considering. InDesign 
is less expensive than Quark- 
XPress (when purchased sepa- 
rately) and offers more inter- 
activity with the complemen- 
tary programs most designers 
already use: Illustrator, Photo- 
| shop and Acrobat. But for or- 
| ganizations already heavily in- 
vested in a Quark-based pub- 
lishing system, the many time- 
saving advantages of Adobe 
CS may not be enough to justi- 
fy the cost of switching, says 
Faucher, “despite the sheer 
pleasure of working with In- 
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Some recent works about Linux, Unix, XML and OpenOffice.org 
offer guidance on complex topics. By Todd R. Weiss 


=a From configur- 
ing and using 


BOOK RA Linux on main- 
REVIEWS frames to find- 


ing ways to use 
XML with old- 
er, critical business applications, 
the books reviewed below pro- 
vide context, background and 
practical advice. If, like most IT 
managers, you're short on time 
and must be selective in your 
reading, we suggest that you 
take a look at these selections. 


Linu 
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= Linux on the Mainframe, 

by John Eilert, Maria Eisen- 
haendler, Dorothea Matthaeus 
and Ingolf Salm, Prentice Hall, 
2003, $49.99, 464 pages, soft- 
cover. Need a business argu- 
ment for considering Linux on 
the mainframe inside your 
company? Then check out this 
book, which provides useful 
advice along with reasons 

to consider mixing Linux 

with IBM zSeries or S/390 
mainframes. Written by four 
present or former IBM Lab 
employees, the book details 
benefits of running Linux on 
mainframes, including server 
virtualization, high reliability 
and excellent scalability. It 








also covers security, systems 
management, performance 
and capacity planning, and 


file-system selection. One of 
| the best pieces of advice in 
| this guidebook for both deci- 


sion-makers and hands-on 
techies is to start with a small 


| project to prove its ROI and 
| then expand the deployment 
| as needed. 


| = O0oSwitch: 501 Things You 


Wanted to Know About Switching 
to OpenOffice.org From Microsoft 
Office, by Tamar E. Granor, 
Hentzenwerke Publishing, 
2003, $49.95, 311 pages, softcov- 
er. The free, open-source 
OpenOffice.org productivity 
application suite has been 
available for some time and 
continues to gain loyal users, 
but for many IT departments, 
it introduces more questions 
than answers. To make Open- 
Office.org a more appealing 
option, Granor has written 
this detailed and helpful man- 
ual, which is filled with step- 
by-step instructions on how to 
replace costly Microsoft Of- 
fice deployments with open- 


| source applications while 


maintaining office productivi- 


OOoSwitch: 


Tm Und 
TR 


from Micr 


You Wanted To Kn 


anit 


| ty and adequate features. A 

| well-written index and table of 
| contents help readers find 

| clear instructions on using 


OpenOffice.org. Granor is also 


| honest about listing areas 
| where the software still has to 


catch up to Microsoft’s king- 


| of-the-hill suite, such as in the 


translation of heavily format- 
ted documents. 


| a Using XML With Legacy Busi- 


ness Applications, by Michael 


| C. Rawlins, Addison-Wesley, 


2003, $49.99, 624 pages, soft- 


| cover. If your existing business 


-—— 


Using XML with ° 
Legacy Business 
Wcrretinite 


| applications are still useful but 


lack new features such as 
XML, don’t chuck them and 
start over. Instead, follow 

this how-to guide for adding 
XML capabilities by using file 
conversions and other means. 
Rawlins provides many exam- 
ples of ways to integrate XML 
and non-XML applications 

so they can communicate to 
complete needed tasks with- 
out having to replace applica- 
tions. Don’t mistake this for 
an XML tutorial, however. 
Rather, the book is aimed at 
Java and C++ developers who 
already have a deep working 








knowledge of XML. 
= Managing Linux Systems With 
Webmin, by Jamie Cameron, 
Prentice Hall, 2003, $44.99, 816 
pages, softcover. Here is a 
highly detailed technical guide 
to managing Linux systems 
with the browser-based Web- 
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Roadmap for Building a Linux File 
and Print Server, by Michael 


| Jang, Hentzenwerke Publishing, 


2003, $49.95, 310 pages, softcov- 


| er. Written for Windows sys- 


tems administrators, this ref- 


| erence book aims to help IT 


staffers configure low-cost 
Red Hat Linux file servers that 


can communicate with both 


aml ett tas 


Linux and Microsoft Windows 


| desktops PCs. Because of its 
Windows bent, the book 


makes it easy for Windows- 

centric IT workers to adjust to 
the differences in Linux by go- 
ing through them step by step. 
Jang is both MSCE and RHCE 
certified and has put together 
a book that nimbly crosses the 


| boundaries between the oper- 
| ating systems to clearly illumi- 
| nate the steps needed to bring 


Linux into a corporate IT en- 


| vironment in a useful way. 


min program, a versatile appli- 
cation for running commands 
and editing configuration files. 
Cameron, who created Web- 
min in 1997, provides a full dis- 
cussion of how to use more 
than 50 program modules, in- 
cluding configuring networks, 


| firewalls, Domain Name Sys- 


tem servers and Internet ser- 
vices. The guide is aimed at 
helping beginning to interme- 
diate Linux systems adminis- 
trators set up and maintain 
their networks. 


= Linux and the Unix Philosophy, 
by Mike Gancarz, Digital Press, 
2003, $34.99, 220 pages, soft- 
cover. This is a descriptive and 
enjoyable recounting of the 
history and roots of Linux and 
Unix, including their quirks, 
successes, failings and futures, 
written by the author of the 
1995 companion book The 
Unix Philosophy. Gancarz 
traces the shared lineage be- 


| tween the two operating sys- 


tems and describes the think- 
ing of many of the program- 
mers who helped to create 
Linux. The book also details 
features of Linux and maps 
out its future use on various 
hardware platforms. This very 
readable book also features a 
foreword by open-source lu 
minary John “Maddog” Hall. 
= Linux Transfer for Windows 
Network Administrators: A 


= The Art of Unix Programming, 
by Eric S. Raymond, Addison- 
Wesley, 2003, $39.99, 560 pages, 
softcover. If Gancarz’s volume 
is a Unix and Linux history 
book, Raymond's is a Unix en- 
cyclopedia. Raymond tells 


| how developers have mas 
| saged Unix over the years to 


give it needed new capabili- 
ties, while continuously help- 
ing to make it more reliable 


and capable for business and 


scientific IT. Everything from 
Unix programming languages 


| to development tools is bro- 
| ken down and explained, pro- 
| viding fascinating insights into 


the motivations and creative 
thinking that went into the on- 
going development of Unix. 
This isn’t a technical manual 
on Unix but rather a com- 
pelling guidebook on how 
Unix got to where it is today. 


@ 44739 
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BY RUSSELL KAY 
IVEN THE BUZZ about 
service-oriented ar- 
chitecture today, let’s 
make a few important 
points: The SOA con- 

cept isn’t new, it’s not a tech- 

nology per se, it isn’t just the 
use of XML and Web services, 
and it’s a good deal more than 

a development methodology. 

SOA is a pretty simple idea: 
Standardize those generic 
functions that are widely used 
by many applications into 
reusable components (ser- 
vices) that are accessible over 
a network, and code more spe- 
cific logic needs into the appli- 
cation itself. Indeed, every op- 
erating system is a prime ex- 
ample of an SOA in action, if 
not in name. 

IT organizations were suc- 
cessfully building and deploy- 
ing SOA applications years be- 
fore XML and Web services 
existed. They just talked about 
the process using terms like 
modularity, reusable compo- 
nents, object-oriented program- 
ming or application program- 
ming interfaces. Although 
none of those concepts is 
identical to SOA, they all em- 
body aspects of it. 

SOA is just the latest short- 
hand for a method of design- 
ing, developing, deploying and 
managing discrete pieces of 
computer logic (read “ser 
vices”) within a computing 
network. It’s a way of structur- 
ing applications, organizing IT 
infrastructure and standardiz- 


PUBLISH: The service 
provider (which may be 
internal or external to an 
organization) publishes to a 
broker or registry a list of 
services it can provide. 





DEFINITION 
An SOA (service-oriented archi- 
tecture) is a computing structure 
in which a software application 
contains only the logic specific 
to its immediate task and uses a 
set of services on a network to 
do more generic tasks. 


ing business functionality. Al- 


though SOA is often associated | 


with the use of XML and Web 
services, these latter two are 
merely the latest implementa- 
tion of the SOA principle. 
SOA requires devel- — 
opers to design applica- 
tions as collections of 
services, even if there’s 
no immediately appar- 
ent benefit to doing so. 
SOA requires developers to 
think beyond their current ap- 
plication, to consider reusing 
existing services and to exam- 
ine how other developers 
might reuse the services they 


WICK 
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are creating. SOA encourages 
developers to use alternative 
technologies and approaches, 
such as messaging, and to 

| build applications by linking 

| services together rather than 
by writing new code. 


structure allows a com- 
pany to react quickly to 
changing market condi- 
tions; instead of having 
to develop new application 
code, they can simply modify 
the messaging. 
By focusing on business 
processes and using standard 
| interfaces, SOA can help hide 


This type of application | 


the underlying technical com- 
| plexity of the IT environment. 
Analyzing the interaction be- 
| tween services in an SOA lets 
| companies understand when 
| and why specific business log- 

ic is being executed, which 
makes it easier to optimize 
| business processes. 
| 
Loose vs. Tight Coupling 
One key feature of SOA is the 
use of loosely coupled con- 
nections. Traditionally, connec- 
tions between applications or 
between applications and ser- 
vices have been tightly cou- 
pled, as with CORBA (Com- 
mon Object Request Broker 
Architecture). The difference 
is important. 

Eric Van der Vlist, author of 
XML Schema: The W3C’s Ob- 
ject-Oriented Descriptions for 
XML (O'Reilly, 2002), de- 
scribes the differences be- 
tween the two types of cou- 
pling with this analogy: In a 
tightly coupled system, you 
have direct control over the 
operation. For example, flip- 
ping a wall switch to turn ona 
light is a tightly coupled sys- 
tem. However, making a tele- 
phone call to order a book is a 
loosely coupled system. It 
could be tightly coupled only 
if you had access to the button 
controlling the printer that 
will print the book you order. 
| Tightly coupled systems are 
| usually fast and safe, and the 
| risk of transmission errors is 
| 
| 





very low. Loosely coupled sys- 
tems, on the other hand, are 


FIND: The consumer 
the registry to find the 
service it needs. 


the service and access 


information to the 


consumer application. 


The consumer then requests the service 
directly from the service provider. 


BIND: The service provider authorizes the jm 


consumer to use the specific service. 











usually more error-prone but 
also more flexible. The clerk 
you talk to on the phone may 
misunderstand the ISBN num- 
ber of the book you want to or- 
der or make an error while en- 
tering it. But if you don’t re- 
member the ISBN number, you 
can still tell the clerk that you 
want the latest book on the 
World Wide Web Consortium’s 
XML schema by a guy with a 
Dutch name from a publisher 
that puts pictures of animals 
on its book covers — and when 
you do that, you’ve got a good 
chance of being understood. 

Tight coupling tends to 
make component maintenance 
and reuse much more difficult, 
because a change in one com- 
ponent automatically means 
changes in others. Similarly, 
tight coupling makes extra 
work when an application has 
to adapt to changing business 
requirements, because each 
modification to one applica- 
tion may force developers to 
make changes in other con- 
nected applications. 

In general terms, a Web ser- 
vice is a type of SOA in which 
interfaces are based on stan- 
dardized Internet protocols. In 
addition, except for binary 
data attachment, Web service 
messages must be in XML. 
(For more on Web services, go 
to QuickLink 23236.) Generally 
speaking, a Web service is lit- 
tle more than an SOA that uses 
Simple Object Access Protocol 
and the Web Services Descrip- 
tion Language. However, an 
SOA doesn’t require the use of 
Web services as we under- 
stand them, and some types of 
Web services can be deployed 
without an SOA. @ 44708 


Kay is a Computerworld 
contributing writer in Wor- 
cester, Mass. Contact him at 
russkay@charter.net. 
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Overwhelmed by 
Sarbanes-Oxley 


The security-related controls required 


for a successful compliance audit can be 
substantial. By Mathias Thurman 


E’RE JUST finishing 

up the integration 

of an acquisition’s 

poorly secured IT 
infrastructure into our infor- 
mation systems. We've dis- 
abled almost all external ac- 
cess to its network, except for 
two services. 

The first is a virtual private 
network tunnel to allow em- 
ployees to continue accessing 
the acquired firm’s 
software development 
environment. The 
other service is the 
firm’s file transfer 
protocol server, which 
we'll keep until we 
can migrate its con- 
tent to our own FTP server. By 
the end of the week, my team 
and I hope to have all critical 
information and services mi- 
grated so we can shut down 
the other company’s offices. 

Now I can turn my atten- 
tion back to our ongoing Sar- 
banes-Oxley Act compliance 
audit. Meeting this law’s fi- 
nancial accounting and re- 
porting requirements is the 
No. 1 priority of our executive 
staff — and that’s a great en- 
forcement mechanism. No- 
body wants to be responsible 
for the audit’s failure, so peo- 
ple usually bend over back- 
ward to accommodate my re- 
quests once I say the magic 
words: “This is for the upcom- 
ing Sarbanes-Oxley audit.” 

I've completed a security 
standards document and am 
now assigning ownership of 
the 90 or so standards it con- 
tains to the appropriate func- 
tional units in the company. 

For example, I developed 
several standards for data 
backup. Now I must ensure 
that the data center manager, 


| department. There are 
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| do and your policy states that 


an encrypted field in an Ora- 





| cle database, showing the au- 


ditor a copy of that policy isn’t 
enough. You might need to 
run a script on the Oracle 


| database that prints out the 


| who is responsible for our 


backup infrastructure, can 
prove that we comply with 


| those standards. 


The compliance-checking 


| process is too time-consum- 

| ing for me to accomplish 

| : 

| alone, so I plan to assign com- 


pliance efforts to others in my 
many 
areas in which we don’t meet 


| requirements, but that’s OK 


because the stan- 
dards document can 
help us expedite 
compliance. 

I’ve started regu- 
lar meetings with 
our IT auditor, who 
has been concentrat- 
ing on identifying what he 
calls “key controls.” Sarbanes- 
Oxley requires us to create a 


| “credible body of evidence” 


that attests to what we say 


| we’re doing. That evidence 

| includes statements and docu- 
| mentation demonstrating that 
| we’re in compliance with our 


identified controls. 
For example, if you process 
credit card information as we | 


you store credit card data in 


People usually 
bend over backward 
once | say the magic | 

words: “This is 

for the upcoming 
Sarbanes-Oxley 





audit.’ 


database fields with associat- 
ed security controls. If you 


| run this script on a daily or 
| weekly basis and can show 


that the database administra- 
tor is regularly reviewing the 
reports, that’s an acceptable 


| control. 


In a large company like ours 
that does most of its business 
by e-commerce, the number 
and complexity of needed con- 
trols is overwhelming. Most of 


| them focus on financial mat- 


ters. Since our Oracle database 
lives on a Unix server on the 
corporate network, which is 
administered by the IT group, 
the scope of the audit can be 
extensive. The reason for that 
is simple: What would be the 
use of protecting the Oracle 


| database if we didn’t also en- 


force strong authentication 
for administrative access to 


the Unix server on which the 
| database is running? 


We're supposed to identify 


| the key controls sometime 
| within the next few weeks. 
| That’s when the real work 


will start. Until then, I'll con- 


| tinue shaping my standards 
document. 


| Wireless Bypass 


I’ve had to deal with several 


ple of weeks, including anoth- 


| er in my never-ending series 
of problems with our wireless 


network During a recent au- 
dit of the wireless infrastruc- 
ture, I discovered that an em- 
ployee has a company-provi- 
sioned access point at home. 
He also has the access point 


| set to broadcast the Service 


Set Identification code, and 


| he doesn’t have encryption 


enabled. That wouldn’t be a 


| big deal except for the fact 


that he also has a Digital Sub- 
scriber Line connection that 
links directly into our corpo- 
rate network. 

Normally, home employees 


| must use a VPN to connect to 


| the corporate LAN, but this 


worker bypassed that require- 


ment with his DSL link. As a 


result, anyone in his neighbor- 
hood with a wireless LAN 
card could use his access point 


| to gain access to our network 


without any type of authenti- 


| cation whatsoever. 


Fortunately, when he at- 
tached the access point to the 


| corporate network, it automat 


ically registered itself with our 
WLAN management system. 
We use Airwave Management 
Platform from AirWave Wire- 
less Inc. in San Mateo, Calif. 
The tool lets us centrally man- 
age all access points, so we 
shut his down immediately 
and notified him via e-mail. 

I do have one political worry: 
The user is a close associate of 


| acompany executive, so I’m 
| sure I'll hear about this. 


Elsewhere on the wireless 
front, I’m trying to find a way 
to provide a hot spot in our 


| executive business center, 


which is visited by customers 
who need Internet access. The 


| business need is justified, but 


we can’t assume that cus- 

tomers will have any support 

for our security protocols. 
We need to create a secure 


| WLAN that gives customers 


Internet access but prevents 
unauthorized users from con- 
suming our bandwidth. We’ll 
probably use a system that in- 
corporates a Web enabled 


| sign-on and rotate the log-on 
| credentials regularly. 


| other issues over the past cou- | 


About a year ago, we had 
looked at products from 
ReefEdge Networks Inc. in 
Fort Lee, N.J., to address a sim- 
ilar issue. I plan to take anoth- 
er look at its offerings, along 


| with a few other products. D 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


This week's journal is written by a real securi- 
ty manager, “Mathias Thurman,” whose 
name and employer have been disguised for 
obvious reasons. Contact him at mathias_ 
thurman@yahoo.com, or join the discussion 
in our forum. QuickLink a1590 


To find a complete archive of our 
Security Manager's Journals, go online to 
@ computerworld.com/secjournal 
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Security Bookshelf 
A Field Guide to Wireless LANs 
for Administrators and Power 
Users, by Thomas 
nee 

Hall PTR, 2003. 


After a short intro- 
duction on “why 
wireless,” Maufer 
jumps right into the 
deep end of the 
pool, offering up a 
detailed technical analysis and 
dissection of various wireless 
protocols. The book is very 
technical, but Maufer puts 
things into perspective in the 
last chapter, where he covers 
deployments and case studies. 

Those looking for entry- 
level reading on WLANs 
should pass on this book. But 
if you already have a wireless 
infrastructure and need a good 
reference to explain things like 
packet captures and protocol 
analysis, this field guide fits 
the bill. 


\ Field Guide 


Pas ee | 
bn pe i hag 
oni Power Users 


- Mathias Thurman 


Teros Protects 
Confidential Data 


Teros Inc. last week intro- 
duced Safe Object, a module 
for its Secure Application 
Gateway that’s designed to 
prevent confidential data from 
leaving Web applications. The 
software lets users define 
what data should be filtered 
from data that’s being ac- 
according to the Santa Ciara, 


are unreadable. Teros says 
Safe Object will be useful to 
businesses that must comply 
with privacy regulations, and it 
can be used to protect infor- 
mation like bank account 
numbers, e-mail addresses 
and tax ID numbers. 

The Safe Object module will 
be available this month as a 
standard feature of Secure 
Application Gateway, which 
costs $25,000 to $54,000. 
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aacree = Measuring Information 


Dell Inc. has added remote man- | 
agement capabilities to single | 
Pentium 4 tower and rack- OT QO uC I V 
mounted servers. The servers, 


which start at $699, include 


taste and management enpabl- that someday could become available 
ities for remote management REMARKABLE EVENT took place in New , : 


from the council. 


over a network. York on Feb. 2. The Microsoft-guided In- The problem with the work of the 
—————e formation Work Productivity Council council is its exclusive vendor orienta- 
Ariba Ships Tools to 


d . Spaes hot tn ai tion. It’s unlikely that credible solutions 
: convened an invitation-only forum to dis- will come out of its efforts until the 
Manage Spending 

Ariba Inc. in Sunnyvale, Calif., tion from CIOs and CFOs. Productivity 


cuss what’s known about the contribu- vendors also include material participa- 
plans by the second quarter to tions of information tech- — in commonly accepted and profits from the application of IT 


ship three new applications: Ari- nologies to productivity. financial terms — that the — the outputs that Raikes talked about 
ba Category Procurement, Con- Key executives from Accen- ; customers’ IT spending passionately — are delivered by cus- 
tract Workbench and Settlement. ture, Cisco, HP, Intel, SAP é : makes a verifiable contribu- | tomers and not by suppliers. It’s the 
They are designed to help cus- and Xerox were listed as co- ’ tion to profits. customer’s IT executives who must 
tomers better manage their 
spending habits by improving 
collaboration and cutting cycle 
times for contract creation. 


sponsors, but the tone was : 4 We are now in an era prove that their company’s IT spending 
set by the keynote delivered : when almost no applica- is productive and profitable! 

by the council’s chairman, 7 tions of computers are The council must overcome its ap- 
Ariba Settlement is an integrated Jeff Raikes, a Microsoft amenable to analysis by | parent assumption that the answers 
settlement application that helps group vice president. proven industrial engineer- | to the productivity paradox can be 
automate processes such as Raikes, who oversees PAUL A. STRASSMANN ing methods — unlike in found in researching high-level govern 
payment schedule creation and wotoansinut mene br the days when computers ment statistics and not in detailed data 
discounting. Pricing wasn’t services at Microsoft, IT spending at General were applied to automation | that reports on the results of corporate 
available. kicked off the daylong Foods Corp., KraftFoods Of clerical labor. profit centers. The plain fact is that all 
meeting by talking about Inc., Xerox Corp., the Customer IT executives aspects of business are based on what 
poe TT what it would take to “re- reat Defense declare consistently that the accountants report as corporate re- 
IBM Offers Linux on invent” productivity. “Eco- en they have an urgent need sults. When corporate review commit- 
All pSeries Servers nomics needs to find a better way to | for new techniques to address the pro- | tees examine IT budgets, they will first 
reflect the new models of the Informa- ductivity gains of workers whose ob- translate funding requests into financial 
tion Age,” Raikes said. “Instead of fo- servable output is hard to measure. impacts as measured by the accoun- 
cusing on outputs, we need to focus on | The articulate Raikes made that clear tants before they will listen to all of the 
outcomes.” when he said that the goal of the coun- other promises. 


IBM is now selling Linux on all of 
its pSeries servers and is making 
its 1.9-GHz Power4+ processor 


available on its high-end eServer ee Sh fe sa : aon cs ee Regn fi 
p690. The pany also said it Raikes framed the productivity issue cil was to “redefine productivity and A more realistic view of how to mea 


is lowering prices on its p650, in Microsoft terms, such as how to create a framework for Information sure corporate information productivi- 
p670 and p690 Unix servers, demonstrate to skeptical financial exec Age economics. ... The current mea- ty, as seen from CIO and CFO points of 
with reductions in the range of utives the extent to which instant mes- sures fail to measure the contribu- | view, is already available to Computer- 
8% to 20%. saging can make an organization more tions of IT.” world readers. If you'd like to explore 
profitable, and how you can get the If we can overlook the council’s self-_ | how to perform such calculations for 
aa funding you need by calculating the serving purposes, its objectives are your organization, as well as check 
GigaTrunk Probe ROI of deploying Tablet PC hardware. commendable. Unfortunately, “The In- whether your company was ranked 
Manages Links Despite references to 20 years of dis- | formation Work Productivity Primer,” | among the global 1,319 firms in my 

- al, cussions about the “productivity para- which was distributed to the partici- information productivity index, have a 
Network Instruments LLC in Min- | dox,” the speakers made it clear that the | pants to provide an explanation of the look at the report “Defining and Mea- 
neapolis, last week announced specter of not knowing how to prove, council’s thinking, didn’t offer any- suring Information Productivity” 
oe of ; te in tangible terms, the relationship be- thing that could be used to win over [QuickLink 24090]. A comparison of 
ed Gigabit links located at the tween IT and enterprise-level econom- skeptical CFOs. It defined the issue where your company stands in produc- 
core of the network. GigaTrunk ic results is still haunting the IT indus- and provided a review of theoretical tivity relative to its competitors could 
Probe enables wire-speed cap- try. Their anxiety reminded me some- work that would be useless in prepar- be your best opener when asking for 
ture and passive analysis with how of The Emperor’s New Clothes by ing for an IT budget review. The IT money. @ 44878 

the ability to monitor up to four Hans Christian Andersen. It was appar- | primer and the talks didn’t offer vul- 
trunked links simultaneously. It ent that the vendor ambassadors were nerable CIOs much hope that they WANT OUR OPINION? 

is available now, priced from walking around without much substan- | could survive a grilling from corporate For more columns and links to our archives, go to 
$25,000 to $33,000. tive cover in the form of a way to prove | budget analysts with the help of tools www.computerworld.com/opinions 
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THINK TANK OPINION 
The Payoff From IT Marketing What Kind of Manager Are You, Anyway? 


| 
Marketing by the IT department Paul Glen says there are managers of things, man- 


Battlefield Leadership 

An IT leadership guru and a retired 
U.S. Army general take IT executives 
to sites such as the Civil War battle- 
styles and how to work with those who have field in Gettysburg, Pa., in search of 


| 
| 
overcomes user resistance at Chil- agers of people and managers of abstractions. It’s 
different ones. Page 41 leadership lessons. Page 38 
| 
a 


dren’s Hospital Boston. And consul- 
tancies offer various definitions of 
“IT governance.” Page 39 


important for IT managers to know their own 


VERY POLICE OFFICER’S 
nightmare is to be wound- 
ed on the streets — alone. 
So when the Orlando Po- 
lice Department pilot-test- 
ed new Global Positioning 
System (GPS) units, which 
let the central office track officers’ lo- 
cations, you’d think the officers would 
have been grateful. 

Gratitude, however, wasn’t much in 
evidence during the pilot program, ac- 
cording to Conrad Cross, CIO of the 
city of Orlando. “The officers felt it 
was intrusive to be monitored 24/7 and 
didn’t see much benefit in their day-to- 
day work,” he says. The unions “raised 
a lot of noise” and the project was can- 
celed, Cross says. 

Many companies monitor employee 
e-mail and Internet usage, and Web- 
based security cameras are common- 
place fixtures in office buildings. How- 
ever, technologies such as GPS and 
employee badges with radio frequency 
identification (RFID) tags promise to 
take employee monitoring to an entire- 
ly new level. Today’s tracking systems 
can record, display and archive the ex- 
act location of any employee, both in- 
side and outside the office, at any time, 
offering managers the unprecedented 
ability to monitor employee behavior. 

Although there’s a business case for 
employee tracking, organizations that 
implement these technologies can, like 
the city of Orlando, walk into a mine- 
field of employee morale. 

“CIOs must measure expected bene- 
fits against potential problems,” ex- 
plains Richard Hunter, a privacy ana- 
lyst at Gartner Inc. “And even then, 
CIOs must tread lightly if they want 
to avoid a user backlash.” 


Benefits and Risks 


On the surface, tracking employees 
seems like an obvious way to boost 
productivity. Monitoring the location 
of truck drivers on the road, for exam- 
ple, allows dispatch offices to route 
deliveries more effectively, says Steve 
Vivanco, vice president of technology 
and marketing planning at Chatsworth, 


NEW TECHNOLOGIES 4 G 


CAN MONITOR EMPLOYEE 
WHEREABOUTS 24/7, BUT CiOs MUST 
BE PREPARED FOR THE BACKLASH. 
BY GEOFFREY JAMES 
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INFORMATION 


EMC. 
YOU. 


AGENDA FOR SUCCESS: Chicago, March 18" 


See how far EMC storage and information management solutions can take you. 


Attendance is FREE, 
but seats are limited. 
Register now. 


At an EMC Forum you’ll be on the fast track to discovering how information lifecycle man- 
agement helps you maximize the value of information, at the lowest total cost of ownership, 
at every point in the information lifecycle. 
pipiens toate In-depth presentations, EMC and industry experts, best practice reviews, and breakout and Q&A 

On The Riverwalk sessions give you insights on how to: 

151 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60601 e Simplify Exchange & Oracle migrations ® Gain measurable TCO savings 
e Align data value to business needs ¢ Meet compliance regulations 

e Simplify storage management e And much more 


EMC Forum See up-to-date seminar details, agendas, and more on our registration site. 
Seminar Series Register now at www.seeuthere.com/EMCforum. 
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Continued from page 35 

Calif.-based MobilePlanet Inc., which 
sells GPS and other portable devices. 
On-the-road monitoring can make it 
easier to provide roadside assistance, 
reduce damage claims and lawsuits, 
and possibly reduce goldbricking 
and excessive break times. 

Similarly, monitoring employees in 
the office using RFID technology can 
help management quickly locate key 
people and keep unauthorized person- 
nel out of secure areas, reducing em- 
ployee sabotage and theft. Seen in this 
way, monitoring becomes an extension 
of other forms of in-house security 
measures, such as the monitoring of 
e-mail and the control of access to 
corporate computing resources. 

“There’s a general understanding 
among CIOs that the biggest security 
dangers are always from inside,” says 
Bill Packer, CIO at Irwin Home Equity 
Corp., a lending institution in San Ra- 
mon, Calif. He notes, however, that 
body-tracking technologies are of 
questionable value inside financial 
firms like his. But in environments 
where physical security is essential, 
the ability to track employees using 
RFID and GPS could prove valuable, 
Hunter says. 


‘The Naked Employee’ 


Despite the potential benefits, many 
employees find the tracking technolo- 
gies to be ominously intrusive, says 
Frederick S. Lane, author of The Naked 
Employee: How Technology Is Compro- 
mising Workplace Privacy (Amacom, 
2003). “Employees don’t want Big 
Brother staring over their shoulders,” 
he says. “They’re already concerned 
that they don’t have enough privacy, 
and the new technology frightens 
them.” Indeed, some companies are 
even thinking of tracking their employ 
ees’ day-to-day exercise levels and 
caloric intake, according to Astro 
Teller, CEO of BodyMedia Inc., a Pitts 
burgh-based manufacturer of wearable 
body-monitoring devices. 

Candice Johnson, assistant director 
for the Communications Workers of 
America, a Washington-based union 
that represents 700,000 high-tech 
workers, worries that many employers 
won't be able to resist the temptation 


| 
| 
a 
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to use technology to create oppressive 
work environments. “There are compa- 
nies that limit employees to 15 minutes 
of restroom time during an eight-hour 
shift,” she complains. “Employees are 

going to hate the idea of management 

being able to spy on them all the time.” 

Although unionized employees, such 
as the police in Orlando, can fight the 
monitoring technologies, nonunion 
personnel have no legal recourse in the 
US., according to James T. Bennett, a 
professor at George Mason University 
who studies workplace privacy. “Em- 
ployers are assumed to own any infor- 
mation that employees create, includ- 
ing information relative to their physi- 
cal location,” he says. 

In fact, with a few exceptions, such 
as video surveillance of restroom 
stalls, employers can gather any and all 
information about their employees. 

“There’s an incredible lack of priva- 
cy rights for employees,” says Marc 
Rotenberg, executive director of the 
Electronic Privacy Information Center. 
He says employee dissatisfaction and 
anger will be an inevitable result of 
any technology that’s seen as intrusive. 

However, given the lack of legal re- 
strictions, employee tracking is des- 
tined to become 
time, says Tom Austin, a Gartner re- 
search fellow. “Social backlash may 
slow the growth of monitoring, but it’s 
unlikely to stop it,” he says. 

This isn’t the first time that CIOs 


more common over 
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Here are some guidelines for ensuring that tracking employees with 
GPS and RFID technologies doesn’t cause a backlash 


Establish a code of conduct. Give em- 
ployees a document that delineates desir- 
able behaviors and discourages undesir- 
able ones. Then there will be less fuss 
when you decide to monitor behavior. 


Monitor only what’s relevant. Employ- 
ees will resent any tracking that goes be- 
yond their job duties. Monitoring that in- 
trudes upon private lives, either on or off 
the job, is a recipe for morale problems. 


have had to carefully balance the sur- 
veillance capabilities of a technology 
with human factors. In the 1980s and 

1990s, sales force automation systems 
often failed because employees found 
them too intrusive. 

“Many SFA tools are unsuccessful 
precisely because the sales staff per- 
ceives the software as a monitoring 
tool instead of as a useful assistant,” 
says Erin Kinikin, an analyst at For- 
rester Research Inc. She points out 
that some sales representatives sabo- 
taged SFA systems by refusing to enter 
data and by finding ways to subvert 
the systems. 

Under similar circumstances, it’s 
likely that salespeople, if forced to use 
GPS, will “accidentally” run down GPS 
batteries or “unintentionally” park cars 
in structures where the GPS won't 
work. Because of the inevitable passive 
aggression, “companies who want to 
get the value of GPS or RFID in terms 
of helping sales should abandon any 
thought of using the technology to 
monitor who goes where,” Kinikin 
insists. 

Che danger with RFID and GPS is 
that managers of the “command and 
control” ilk might overuse the tracking 
capability and, in the process, acciden 
tally create an unproductive work en 
vironment. “The challenge is always to 
keep people motivated,” explains Jack 
Cooper, former CIO at Bristol-Myers 
Squibb Co. and now president of JM- 
“If people 
iren’t motivated and don’t want to do 
their jobs, it doesn’t really help to box 
them in with a lot of rules.” 


Making it Work 


he challenge for CIOs is to imple- 

ment employee-location technology in 
a way that maximizes its potential ben- 
efits without hurting employee morale. 


Cooper and Associates 


Give your reasons. Employees are less 
likely to object if you explain why it’s nec- 
essary. Employees want their employers 
to be successful, if only because they 
want to keep their jobs. 


Explain the benefits. Employees will 
more readily accept monitoring if they 
understand what's in it for them. Remind 
reluctant employees that reducing gold- 
bricking means honest workers won't 
have to pick up the slack for others 


One way to do this is to monitor only 
those elements of employee behavior 
that have a substantial effect on prof- 
itability. For example, while it may 
make sense to check whether field 
workers are where they’re supposed to 
be, obsessive management attention on 
the physical location of every employ- 
ee is likely to create resentment. “If it 
doesn’t have to do with the employee’s 
day-to-day work, it shouldn’t be moni- 
tored,” advises Cooper. 

It’s also important for employees to 
realize that location-tracking technolo- 
gy doesn’t prohibit them from having 
private lives. CIOs should clearly state 
what’s being tracked and what’s not 
and make it clear that location tracking 
will be inactive during off-hours. They 
should aiso clearly communicate what 
management is going to do with the 
data that’s gathered. 

“It follows the well-established secu- 
rity principle of informed consent,” ex- 
plains Packer. “Most employees u 
stand that it’s important for peo 
be doing the job that they’re supposed 
to be doing and won't object to a rea 
sonable system that helps verify t 

Employees are also much less 
to complain if they feel th 


level of control over the 


to be more productive, not to ma 


them paranoid.” @ 44824 


James, the author of numerot 
books and articles, can be reached 


www.geoffreyjames.com. 
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N JULY 3, 1863, 12,000 Confed- 
erate soldiers under the com- 
mand of Gen. George S. Pick- 
ett charged the Union troops 
on Seminary Ridge at Gettys- 
burg in the bloodiest battle ever fought 
on USS. soil. A collage of misunder- 
standings, misinformation and miscal- 
culations ensured their defeat, and by 
day’s end, two-thirds of the Southern 
soldiers were dead or captured. The 
Confederates would never recover. 

Each October, a group of IT leaders 
walks the hills and hollows of the Get- 
tysburg battlefield retracing Pickett’s 
Charge, but they aren’t studying histo- 
ry; they’re studying business. 

Dick Dooley, a founding member of 
the Society for Information Manage- 
ment and creator of the Leadership 
Learning Forums, and Hal Nelson, a 
military historian and retired U.S. 
Army general, have combined two 
learning strategies to create a new 
concept in IT executive education: 
the battlefield leadership seminar. 

For Nelson, the seminars are ground- 
ed in a long Army tradition of “staff 
rides,” in which military personnel vis- 
it battlefields to study leadership. For 
Dooley, the basis is “cross-industry field 
trips” in which IT people move out of 
their comfort zones to absorb leader- 
ship lessons in a different environment. 

“We found that if we took bankers to 
a bank, they didn’t see what we wanted 
them to see,” Dooley explains. In a fa- 
miliar environment you “know it all” 
and are less open to learning. Bring 
those bankers to a battlefield, and sud- 
denly they’re novices again. “Against 
the background of your ignorance you 
can see things in higher relief,” Dooley 
explains. “You can turn your ignorance 
into a learning element.” 

“It’s interesting to be taken com- 
pletely out of the normal context,’ 
agrees John Fisher, CIO at Smith- 
Bucklin Corp. in Chicago, who recent- 
ly walked the Gettysburg battlefield. 
“You’re much freer to challenge your 
perceptions and assumptions and 
more able to take in lessons.” 


Kicking Rocks 

The seminars take place at Gettysburg 
and the battlefield at Normandy. A typ- 
ical day starts with a historical lecture 
for context. Then the group moves 
around the battlefield. They look at 
who had the initiative, which side was 
on defense, what the commander was 
trying to do to maintain the initiative, 
what the plans were, what the difficul- 
ties in executing the plans were and 
how enemy action modified the plans 
and execution. They talk about execu- 
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Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson had a tremendously 
trusting relationship. When Lee lost Jackson, his new direct 
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Battlefield 


LEADERSHIP 


------- BY KATHLEEN MELYMUKA ------- 


HISTORY’S 
LESSONS 


The connection between 
the Battle of Gettysburg 
and life in IT may not be 
immediately apparent, 

but participants in battle- 
field seminars have drawn 
interesting parallels. Here 
are just a few: 


Trust among the executive 
team is critical. 


report, James Longstreet, hadn't yet earned that level of trust 
when he argued forcefully against George S. Pickett's charge. 
Lee ignored his advice, and the battle was lost. 


The Confederate army communicated primarily through signal 
flags, which were highly unreliable because of smoke and 

weather conditions. The Union had the advantage of rudimen- 
tary telegraph for more efficient and effective communication. 


President Lincoln's goal was preservation of the Union, but the 
war didn't gain wide support in the North until he signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation, making it a fight to end slavery. 


The North moved supplies in a supply train. The South didn’t 
have an enterprisewide supply-train effort and Confederate 
soldiers were often distracted by the need to live off the land. 


| tive succession planning — a high pri- 
| ority in battle — and the characteristics 
of high-performing leadership teams. 
“We look at emergent leaders,” says 
Nelson. “What difference does it make 
if three, four, five echelons down, the 
leaders do understand what the organi- 
| zation is trying to do and act with imag- 
ination to achieve those ends?” 
He adds, “We also enjoy the fresh air 
and kick the rocks.” 
Some participants question the link 
between war and business, but not for 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Effective use of communi- 
cations technology can 
enable a company to 
excel. 


When trying to lead 
change, choose your 
issues carefully. 


Abetter supply chain isa 
competitive advantage 
[QuickLink 42368}. 


long. “Plenty of people don’t think they 
; can learn much from a military organi- 


zation because the leaders just give or- 


ders and people carry them out or they 


get flogged,” Nelson says. “But armies 
are large human organizations charac- 
terized by human activity like work- 
arounds and foot-dragging. You see a 
lot of that on the battlefield, so that 
brings a big ‘Aha!’ People realize lead- 
ership makes a difference.” 

“War is about leadership, and busi- 
ness is about leadership,” agrees Linda 
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Fraley, CIO at Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Co. in Hartford, Conn. “The 
fact that one takes place on a battle- 
field and one in a skyscraper probably 
is not material. The issue is the courage 
it takes to lead.” 


Making Connections 


The seminar helps participants make 
those kinds of connections. However, 
“it’s not a how-to kind of seminar,” 
Fisher says. “You are challenged to 
think about things and try to under- 
stand your assumptions and your way 
of approaching things. It shows you the 
consequences of actions. You’re left to 
figure out how to apply that yourself 
when you go back. It’s not easy.” 

Participants have drawn a wide range 
of lessons and applied them in a variety 
of ways. For example, “don’t try to 
make a cavalry guy work the artillery,” 
Fraley says. “You're not doing anyone a 
favor by keeping someone in the wrong 
position. You won’t just lose that per- 
son; you may lose the entire flank.” 

“At Gettysburg, the Union’s ability to 
get messages to Washington was very 
good, but the ability to get messages 
point to point on the battlefield was 
troublesome,” says Vince Kellen, vice 
president of information systems at 
DePaul University in Chicago. “The 
same thing happens in corporations 
where the executive vision can be stat- 


| ed but the ability to interpret that two 
| levels below is troublesome,” he ex- 


plains. “So we’ve focused our structure 
in IT on that close communication so 
everybody is kept in better alignment.” 
Robert E. Lee badly underestimated 
the size of the Union army he was about 
to confront because the cavalry — his 
eyes and ears — was out in the coun- 
tryside, Fisher says. “We think every- 
body has the same base of information 
we have, but they don’t. You really do 
need to make sure everyone knows 
what you know all up and down line. If 
they don’t, people will make decisions 


| based on the information they have.” 


Some might say it’s crass to use life- 
and-death struggles to illustrate busi- 
ness leadership concepts. But Nelson 
says the differences and similarities 
between the two are part of the per- 
spective the seminar brings. “Maybe 
people are too convinced that they’re in 
a life-and-death struggle at work —- and 


| they aren't,” he says. “They’re doing a 


hard job to the best of their ability. But 
that’s what people do in life-and-death 
struggles.” @ 44807 
Melymuka is a Computerworld con- 
tributing writer. She can be reached at 
kmelymuka@yahoo.com. 
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ThinkTank 


The Payoff From 
IT Marketing 


a Medical staffers at 
ya eee Children’s Hospital 
LISD Seer mar 

interested in treat- 
ing children than in learning new IT 
procedures, which they avoid like the 
plague. But the IT department recently 
learned that by making the work of the 
busy doctors and nurses a bit easier - 
and by doing some savvy marketing - it 
could overcome user resistance. 

The issue at hand was the need to 
beef up security compliance while also 
making it less cumbersome for users to 
log into the hospital’s various systems, 
explains Scott Ogawa, chief technology 
officer. The systems had different pass- 
word rules - for example, one required 
eight characters with no numbers, 
while another required 10 characters 


Best Bits 


The most useful parts of recent business and 
IT management books 

Technology Paradise Lost: 
Why Companies Must Spend Less to Get 
More From Information Technology, by 
Erik Keller ones Publications Co., 2004) 

7 The cost-conscious- 
ness of the past few 
years wasn't just a pass- 
ing phase. The author 

Fim) says we're living through 
sd fan “IT inflection point” in 
i which we leave behind 
the irrational exuberance 
of IT spending in the 
1990s and enter an era of relentless focus on 
the bottom line. As the subtitle suggests, the 
book's central argument is that cornpanies can 
make progress without large increases in their 
IT budgets. Keller cites companies such as Mo- 
torola Inc. and Merrill Lynch & Co. that used to 
spend lavishly on IT but have cut back with 
great success. 


it OTN eL 
alain be! 
iT) hy 


with numbers and special characters - 
and users frequently got locked out. So 
the hospital selected account provision- 
ing and password management soft- 
ware from Courion Corp. in Framing- 
ham, Mass. The software allows users 
to reset all of their passwords without 
calling the help desk. “And that’s what 
turned [user perceptions] around,” 
Ogawa says. 

It helped that the IT department de- 
veloped a full-scale marketing pro- 
gram, including presentations to de- 
partment heads, training for power 
users (important for generating good 
word of mouth), “desk tent” cards with 
instructions, posters in the lobby (see 
right) and mass e-mails. The result has 
been a 75% adoption rate. 

“It wasn’t a complex project, but it’s 
been the single most positive IT project 
for the users,” Ogawa says. “We've 
gotten numerous accolades.” 

- Mitch Betts 


EAM Cle elias 


Madore ae ekneiy ee ccd Leal cals 
easiest for consumers to apply for a cred- 
ae oko Led 


gai Wu a 


a Rolled Financial Corp. 


3. Md ial 
ae are Financial a ee 


5. FleetBoston cea ea 


“For years, corporate use of IT has been 
plagued with overcomplexity, redundancy and 
wastefulness,” Keller says. “That is about to 

| change.” The book argues that lower costs 
from offshore outsourcing, cheaper hardware 


| open-source software and pay-as-you-go com- 


| puting will make it possible to really do more 
| with less money. - Mitch Betts 


Reset it yourself 
and get up and running in just seconds 
. 


a computer near yc 


Good for Chikdren’s 
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By marketing a password management system, 
Children’s Hospital got a 75% adoption rate. 


Things to Ponder 

Ask 10 people what “IT governance” 
is and you'll get 10 different answers. 
In an attempt to clear up the confusion, Gart- 
ner Inc. offers this definition: “IT governance 


specifies the decision-making authority and ac- 


countability to encourage desirable behaviors 
in the usage of IT.” Rival AMR Research Inc 

has another version 
ess for managing and controlling the use of 
technology to create value for the organiza- 


tion.” But an Australian firm called Project Per- 


fect Pty. has the simplest definition of all: “IT 

governance is the rules and regulations under 

which an IT department functions.” 
Customer-service issues - such as 


loyalty and retention - will be the central 


focus for IT spending over the next 12 
months, according to 48% of 200 IT and 
business executives surveyed by Boston 
based AMR Research. @ 44817 


Send them to 
pitches@computerworld.com. 


“IT governance is a proc- 
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jobless. “I don’t recall a period even 
remotely like this,” says Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Alan 
Greenspan, referring to the jobless 
recovery. “What we are seeing 

is something new,” he says. 


a In the IT industry, mass 
layoffs seem to be over, and 
customers are planning to 
spend a bit more this year, but 
there’s no sign that large-scale 
hiring will pick up anytime soon. 
Instead of hiring more workers to 
gear up for new business, compa- 
nies will add to payroll “as their busi- 
ness grows and not beforehand,” 
John Challenger, CEO of Challenger, 
Gray & Christmas Inc., told The Dal- 
las Morning News ast month. 
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Robert W. Reeg 


Cosy elm de) 
president of sys- 
tems development 


Company: Master- 
eee M claire eure | 
Tiemmn OM ell te 


What he does 

Oversees an IT 

staff of 600, which 
reece mets) (1 eRe bet 
$160 million systems overhaul. He 
is this month’s guest advice 
columnist, answering questions 
from our readers on career topics. 
BME ce Mets tMO MTL Cm) 
pose to one of our Premier 100 IT 
Leaders, send it to askaleader@ 
Cle lame 


My career goal is to be a CIO of a major cor- 
poration. | have been working in IT for over 


advantage to earn an MBA? At this point in 
your career, having an MBA degree wouldn't 
necessarily be a requirement. More important 
are the experiences you've gained and the as- 
signments you've completed. One trap that 
some people fall into is the repetition of the 
same experience. While you have 20 years’ 


experience in the workforce, have those years 
encompassed a wide variety of assignments 
and positions of responsibility? Does your ca- 
reer show a history of job progression? Twenty 
years as a programmer/analyst won't serve as 


| a platform for success at the CIO level. Your 


ability to be successful in a wide variety of roles 
is as important as having the degree. 


: lam currently the ClO at a small company 


but would like to move up. There is no op- 
portunity in this company. How crucial is an 


' MBA to finding a CIO or director-level job at 


a medium-size to large company? | would 


: recommend that you get involved in technical 

! boards or forums in your area. Many areas 

' have regional CIO forums that can give you a 
‘chance to interact with peers. Second, if you 

; enjoy your current company, don't be afraid to 

' “move up” outside of the IT area. Gaining a line 


of business experience can be key in building 


t your résumé for that next IT job. 


| | have just finished my MBA and would like 

' to pursue opportunities in IT management. 
What is the best path to get your foot in the 
| door as an IT manager? From your question, | 
'_ can't tell if you have a technical background al- 
20 years and hold a master’s degree in com- : 
puter information systems. Would it be to my | 
' harder to be successful as a manager. Look to 
‘build a solid technical experience base. After 

' gaining technical experience, look for project 

: Manager opportunities. Having a technical 

| base and project management skills should 

'_ position you for more demanding roles in IT 

i; management. € 44803 - Julia King 


ready. Lack of a working knowledge of the 
technology you will be responsible for makes it 


Managing Your Business Priorities 


® As IT organizations look beyond cost-cut- 
ting to focus more on creating and demon- 
strating business effectiveness, IT managers 
should have four primary objectives, according 


to Meta Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. They are 
creating an IT culture of value management, 
mastering IT portfolio management, increasing 
employee productivity and refining core IT 


Where ClOs Come From. . . 


Larger companies are more inclined than small and midsize enterprises to cherry-pick from 
among their own executives for a new CIO. Nevertheless, two-thirds of all senior IT execu- 
tives are recruited from outside, according to a just-released survey of 607 companies. 
Analysts speculate that the results indicate that larger companies have a broader pool of 
candidates from which to choose. Also, they say, company knowledge is a more important 
CIO selection criterion for companies with annual revenues exceeding $1 billion. 


Less than $100M 
$100M - $499M 
$500M - $999M 
$1B -$5B 

More than $5B 


27% 
29% 


54% 
52% 


MPUTER SCIENCES CORP AND F 


. .. And What They Earn 


ClO AT LARGE COMPANY 
2003 mean base salary 
2003 total mean* 
2004 mean base salary 
2004 total mean 


*Includes bonuses, stock options and so on 


BASE: 205 
sae 


enterprises with revenues up to $500 


NANCIAL EX 


$145,753 


$167,508 


TIVES INTERNATIONA 
NANCIAL EXECUTIVES” 


ClO AT MIDSIZE COMPANY 
2003 mean base salary 
2003 total mean* 

2004 mean base 

2004 total mean 


$143,042 


$176,357 


with annual revenues of more than $500 milion and 301 


SOURCE: JANCO ASSOCIATES INC., PARK CITY. UTAK 


leanne 


Projected humber of new 
network systems jobs by 2012 


e008 


Projected number of new 
FT ervey 
engineering jobs by 2012 


processes so they are understood, consistent 
and scalable. 

Harry Roberts, senior vice president and ClO 
of Boscov's Department Stores LLC in Read- 
ing, Pa., put it more succinctly: “Without IT, a 
company simply cannot exist. We enable 
everything, from efficiencies in the manufactur- 


Percentage of high-tech 
companies planning to increase 
U.S. head counts in 2004 


Percentage of high-tech 
Tre ET COR congcy to) 
U.S. head counts in 2004 


ing and supply chain processes to taking costs 
out of a business so it can make a profit. Every 
CIO | know who is successful is the most 
knowledgeable about their business - much 
more so than technology. They can surround 
themselves with other people for that.” 

~ Julia King 
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What Kind of Manager | 


MANAGEMENT 


PAUL GLEN 


Are You, Anyway: 


T’S OFTEN SAID that there are two types of 
managers: those who manage things and those 
who manage people. And a great divide of 
misunderstanding lies between them, rarely to 
be crossed or reconciled. 


The managers of things 
are those who see the 
world through the lens of 
stuff. They focus their at- 
tention on production, 
processes, projects, mate- 
rials, milestones, meth- 
ods, deliverables and de- 
tails. They share an ori- 
entation with engineers 
who tend to focus on the 
what and how of life 
more than on the who. 

On the other hand, the 
managers of people see 
things though the lens of 
relationships. Where 
managers of things see 
matter, managers of peo- 
ple see humans who happen to be 
working with matter. They focus 
their attention on culture, politics, 
leadership, teamwork and organiza- 
tional designs. 

In this conception, the people ori- 
entation is usually represented by se- 
nior executives, and everyone below 
them falls into the category of man- 
agers of things. The divide is often 
cited as one of the key reasons for dif- 
ficulty with business/IT alignment. 
CIOs and CEOs talk past each other; 
they view the same world through 
different lenses, and each is unable to 
understand the other’s perspective. 

So which kind of manager are you? 
Be honest. You might pay attention 
to both perspectives, but most people 
have a primary and secondary orien- 
tation. We seem to come prewired 
with a bias toward one or the other. 

If you honestly can’t answer this 
question, you may fall into a third 


PAUL OLEN is an {T man- 
agement consultant in 
Los Angeles and the au- 
thor of the award-winning 
book Leading Geeks: 
How to Manage and Lead 
the People Who Deliver 
Technology (Jossey-Bass 
Pfeitter, 2003; 
www.leadinggeeks.com). 
He can be reached at 
info@c2-consutting.com. 





category. Over the past 
decade, we in IT have 
created jobs that call for 
an orientation distinct 
from either things or 
people. I call the people 
who naturally fit into 
these jobs the managers 
of abstractions. 

Managers of abstrac- 
tions see things through 
the lens of theory. Where 
most of us see projects 
and people, they see ex- 
amples of theories al- 
most as expressions of 
pure Platonic forms. 
(The Greek philosopher 
Plato believed that physi- 
cal things drew their characteristics 
from abstract categories or forms in 
which they participated. So, for ex- 
ample, a horse was a physical thing 
that participated in the form of 


horseness and expressed the features | 
| technical managers appreciate the 
| different outlooks. Working effec- 

| tively with stakeholders of IT at all 
| levels requires the following skills: 


of the form.) These managers are 
most comfortable with the world of 
the conceptual, with ideas disassoci- 
ated from specifics. 

They have titles like “director of 
project management,” “chief security 
officer,” “czar of quality” or “over- 
lord of strategy.” Where most man- 
agers are focused on ends, these 
managers are responsible for partic- 
ular features of the means to those 
ends. Their jobs are to oversee the 
adjectives and adverbs, rather than 
the nouns and verbs of IT. While 
most managers are responsible for 
delivering products and services, ab- 
straction managers work to ensure 
that other managers deliver effi- 


| ciently, effectively, securely, consis- 
| tently and appropriately. 


Abstraction managers have hard 


jobs. They’re responsible for devel- 
| oping and interpreting theory and 
| applying policy to projects. They are 


always in danger of being viewed 


| and — perhaps more dangerously, of 


viewing themselves — as a priest- 
hood, as mediators between the tem- 
poral and spiritual realms. Their re- 


| lationships with both the managers 

| of people and the managers of things 
| are frequently strained. Without the 
| power to produce, they’re frequently 


viewed as having only the power to 
obstruct on ideological grounds. 
That’s why many project manage- 
ment offices are viewed as the 


| process police and not considered 


the midwives of progress and pro- 
ductivity [QuickLink 43741]. 

Can you find yourself now in this 
tripartite taxonomy of managerial 


| orientation? Is your natural interest 


in people, things or theory? There is 


| no right or wrong answer, but there 
| may be better or worse assignments 


for individuals of each perspective. 
As IT has become pervasive in 


| business organizations, it has be- 


come increasingly important that 


® Knowledge of your own natural 


perspective. 


= Awareness of other managers’ 


perspectives. 


8 The flexibility to view reality 


| through all three lenses. 


@ The wisdom to reconcile the 
issues and options that differ be- 


tween them. 


If you develop the ability to recog- 


| nize and reconcile all three perspec- 
tives, everyone will know exactly 

| what kind of manager you are — a 

| 


| good one. @ 44887 


| 
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WANT OUR OPINION? 


a For more columns and jinks 
to our archives, go to 
www.computerworld.com/opinions 


Full-Time 
Telecommunications 
Manager 


Connect with a bright future! 


We're looking for a talented 
manager to plan and support the 
telecommunications infrastruc 
ture for the Disney Reservation 
Center. Eligible candidates must 
have a minimum of 5 years 
experience managing 
telecommunications operations 
in a large multi-site call center, 
and experience with AVAYA's 
switch and CTI products. 
Relationships with the major 
carriers and a telecommunica- 


tions degree are a plus. 


Successful candidates will be 


- 72 5 . Wd 
eligible to receive medical/den- 
tal/vision coverage, theme park 


admission and other perks. 


Qualified candidates should 
e-mail their resumes to 
wdw.prof.recruiter@disney.com 
with “Telecommunications 

in the subject line. 


~\ >< 
—\ Professional 
‘Recruitment 
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MARKETPLACE sell 


APPLICATIONS 


Business, Call Centers, Banking, 


Healthcare, Retail, 
Internet access, Schools... 


Save Space. 


The Zero-Footprint-PC, Elite-4 is an entire 
PC built inside a normal size keyboard and 
is the only all-in-one PC that gives you 
total display flexibility. You may use any 
VGA monitor or LCD flat screen display. 


STANDARD FEATURES: 

* Intel® Pentium® 4 Processor up to 2.80GHz/533 FSB 

¢ 128MB DDR333 SDRAM up to 2GB 

¢ 40GB IDE 7200 RPM hard drive, up to any size 

* 10/100 Ethernet, 4 USB 2.0, 2 IEEE1394 Firewire, 2 Serial Ports 
© 2-Year Limited Warranty 

All these features are inside the keyboard! 


as low as for ZPC4020, Inte 


47 * Celeron® 1.70Ghz 
Processor, 128MB 

Ram, 40GB hard 

disk, 10/100 LAN 


ce 
CYBERNET ™ 
>a 


Space Saving Technology 


For product specs and model options visit us at: www.cybernetman.com, 
or call: TOLL FREE 888-834-4577 international 949-477-0300 
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Save up to $50 on the BELL@HOWELL Sunlight Lamp! 


CLEARER, 
EASY ON THE EYES 


FOR READING, WORK, 
_ AND HOBBIES 


COLORS LOOK MORE VIVID AND TRUE TO LIFE 
SHARP VISIBILITY FOR DETAILS 

BETTER CONTRAST FOR READING 

HELPS REDUCE EYESTRAIN 


So much like sunshine it feels like you’re 

on vacation! 

The Bell & Howell Sunlight Lamp could be the most important advance in lamps 
since the invention of the light bulb! It simulates outdoor sunlight, which is balanced 
across the entire spectrum of color visible to the human eye. 


Everything seems easier to see 

This is the clearest, whitest, and brightest lamp we have found. Colors look more 
vivid and true to life. Black and white contrast is improved, and details can be easier 
to distinguish. 


Helps reduce glare-related eyestrain 

Soft and pure white light spreads evenly across your personal space. So you see 
more comfortably for reading, working, and all close up tasks and hobbies. There is 
virtually no glare, making this the perfect companion light for computer work 


Save $$$ on your electric bills! 

The supplied high-tech 27-watt bulb gives as much light as an ordinary 150-watt bulb, 
but uses far less energy. The bulb can last up to 5000 hours - 5 times longer than 
other bulbs—for years of normal use 


We’ve nicknamed our Sunlight Lamp the 

“It’s great to be alive lamp!” 

Many people say that dreary, dark days make them feel “blue” and that bright 
sunny days have a cheerful and energizing effect. Now you can switch on the 
sunlight indoors every day of the year! 


Sli A word about this unheard of 
price 
This lamp features the state-of-the-art performance 
Table Lamp you expect from the well-respected Beli & Howell 
Only $49.95 name. We have a special arrangement to offer it to 
you at an unbelievably low price. Orders will be 
filled on a first come, first served basis 


Get your floor lamp home for just $19.99! 
If you choose the 4-payment plan, we will ship you the floor lamp with 
your first payment of $19.99 plus shipping and handling. After that we'll 


®@ 
bill you $19.99 once a month for three additional payments. 3 year warranty. 
NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES 


Call toll-free TODAY to order your Beli & Howell : 

Sunlight Floor Lamp while supplies last! Bell & Howell Sunlight Lamp, Dept. 2802 
Floor Lamp (60.5”high): $79.95 plus S&H P.O. Box 5555 Thousand Oaks, CA 91359 
Table Lamp (26”high): $49.95 plus S&H To order by mail please call toll free 


For fastest service cali toll-free 1-888-457-7429 for details. 


1-888 -457-7429 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week / We accept checks by phone! 
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as well, to include modeling and simulation. While Space 
Systems’ commercial business remains flat, work on new 
communications networks that enable security and defense 
are growing. Dozens of jobs — from tech support to high 
level integration — are listed on the organization's website. 


hardware development to use of high tech in other fields, 
has slowed the job drain from northern California. 
Economic development leaders say that 20% of employers 
in the northern portion of the state plan to hire in 2004. The 
challenge, they say, will be to transform the educational 
system and community services to meet the new opportunities. 


he promise from high tech corporate leaders was 
that the offshore movement of jobs would lead to 
more high-end jobs versus a simple loss of work. While the 
debate continues, there are some interesting trends in 
northern California that point to a future that is shaping 


itself differently, but that includes opportunity. 
Karen Strella, principal at executive search firm Egon 


Zehnder, says the growing pharmaceutical and biotech 
community in the region is key to future job growth. “Since 
2003 was the worst year ever, we're seeing 100% growth 
this year in terms of the number of assignments we're 
getting as well as those of our competitors. Technology is 
the enabler to moving new drugs through trials quickly, and 
it's also the foundation for bioinformatics used in biotech. 
IT professionals with a combination of tech and life 
sciences understanding are in high demand. We're also 
seeing a huge need for leaders of research and 
development organizations. There’s a very small universe 
of people who do this well. 


Among the trends is an on-shoring of executive jobs. 
Over the past two years, a number of foreign high-tech 
firms have hired CEOs to staff northern California offices — 
ranging from TakAsic, a French chipset maker, 

to the government of New Zealand's office 
in Redwood City, known as Silicon 

Valley Beachhead. Foreign 
companies say that while they 

can offer services and produce at 

a lower cost, the northern 

California region offers them two 

things they need — funding and a 
workforce that knows how to 

create technologies. 


It's not the first time the northern California 
peninsula/valley region has remade itself. Formerly a haven 
for defense contractors, the area later turned to 
development of communication devices, hardware and in 
the 1990s software. Today the region employs better than 
100,000 software developers. Doug Henton, president of 
Collaborative Economics, estimates that new jobs will 
develop in the next five years but will take software 
development into new areas — such as genomic research 
and new-age satellite positioning and communications. 


Genomic Health Inc., one of many medical high tech 
companies in the region, was founded in August 2000 to 
provide genomic analysis of tumor biopsies. The company 
illustrates the overall shift in Silicon Valley futures when it 
comes to jobs. Senior biostatisticians need higher-level 
statistics degrees, as well as programming expertise with 
SAS and S+ programming. Assay developers, who will 
develop the trial and research methodology, need bio life 
sciences experience, but also experience with programming 
and data mining. 


“The second area (of demand) that we're seeing is 
commercialization of R&D. The pharma and biotech 
companies are importing this ability from software, 
commercial and retail professionals.” 


The influx of foreign 
companies, along with 
a migration of jobs 
from _ straight 
software and For more information about IT Careers advertising, 
please contact: Nancy Percival 
Vice President, Recruitment Advertising 
800.762.2977 
500 Old Connecticut Path 
Framingham, MA 01701 
Produced by Carole R. Hedden 


Also in hiring mode, Lockheed Martin Space Systems in 
Sunnyvale has similar job complexity. Software engineers 
need experience in development, but in critical design skills 


Seeking qualified applicants for 
the following positions in Mem- 


Senior Application Engineers 
needed Seeking qual. cand 


m Software Specialist |! to 
and develop web- 


Manhattan Associates, Inc., a 
worldwide leader in supply chain 


Software Test Engineer Ii, Color- 
ado Springs, CO area: Tests and 


Seeking qualified applicants for 
the following positions in Mem- 


rogramming in such 
4 electronics data pro- 
cessing, electronic data, inter 
change and information tech 
systems. In addition, the appli- 
ant will develop an Internet- 
based Summary Statistical 
Report, and plan and design a 
network security system for all 
servers in the department. Use 
ASP programming language to 
develop and maintain integrated 
databases systems. Require- 
ments: minimum of Bachelor's 
degree in Computer Science 
Mana it of Technology or 
related and 3 yrs working 
experience with JAVA, Statistical 
Package (SPSS) PHP, ASP and 
Cold Fusion. Must have strong 
Statistical background and Or- 
acle PL/SQL. Please send res- 
un to: Educational Technol- 
ogy Unit, Biomedical Research 
Education & Training, Vanderbilt 
University, 340 Light Hall 
Nashville TN 37232-0301 
Reference: SSSI! 


SYSTEMS SUPPORT 
ANALYST 


Witness Systems Inc a 
Developer of Client/Server 
Monitoring Software, seeks a 
qualified Software Support 
Analyst for Atlanta, GA location 
Must have a Bachelor's degree 
or foreign degree equivalent in 
Computer Science, Information 
Systems, or related field plus 4 
years of experience in the posi- 
tion offered or 4 years of experi- 
ence in Database administration 
and network troubleshooting 
Salary and benefits commensu- 
rate with experience. Send 
resume to Sheri Mattison 
Employment Manager, Witness 
Systems, Inc. 300 Colonial 
Center Parkway, Roswell, GA 
30076 


evaluates multiple features and: 
or functionality within a wide 
range of complexity; Uses 
established quality standards to 
verify functionality and usability 
of assigned areas throughout 
the development cycie: Creates 
and updates test documenta- 
tion, automated test scripts, and 
test environments to ensure 
effective and adequate test cov- 
erage. Annual salary $68,805 
Requirements: Bachelors of sci- 
ence or foreign equivalent in 
Computer Science, Engineering, 
Information Systems Manage- 
ment or a related field. Four 
years of experience with at least 
a minimum of two years of local- 
ization experience. Thorough 
understanding of MicrosoftWin- 
dows NT system required. Must 
also be able to work with at least 
one out of the following systems 
Peoplesoft, Oracle Financials or 
JD Edwards. Mail Resumes to 
Workforce Development Pro- 
grams, P.O. Box 46547. Denver, 
CO, 80202, and refer to order 
number CO5069030. Applica- 
tion is by resume only. 


Analyst/Project Programmer 


The Medical College of Wiscon- 
sin is seeking Analyst/Project 
Programmers. The Analyst/Pro- 
ject Programmer is responsible 
for working with project scien- 
tists and other project collabora 
tors to design, develop, imple- 
ment, and provide maintenance 
support for web database appli- 
cations for biological and med- 
ical scientific research. Qualified 
candidates must possess a 
Master's degree in Mathematics, 
Computer Science, Computing 
(with a background in biological 
science), or Biological Science 
(with a strong background in 
computers) Interested appli- 
cants please provide a resume 
and a cover letter with salary 
requirements to Medical 
College of Wisconsin, Attn 
Employment Office-JMC0301 
8701 Watertown Plank Rd 
Milwaukee, WI 53226, Fax 
414-456-6502 


phis, TN: Senior Scientific Pro- 
grammer. Design and develop 
scientific programming applica- 
tions using logical and mathe- 
matical solutions in support of 
operations research. Require- 
ments: Bachelor's degree or 
equivalent* in computer science. 
operations research, engineer- 
ing or related field, plus 2 years 
of experience in programming in 
a scientific environment. Edu 
cation must have _ included 
coursework in operations re- 
search, management science or 
related field. Education and/ or 
experience with development of. 
relational databases in MySQL 
web applications using Perl/CGI 
and object-oriented applications 
using Visual C++ with STL also 
required. “Master's degree in 
appropriate field will offset 2 
years of general experience 
Submit resumes to Michael 
Umlauf Federal Express 
Corporation, 3680 Hacks Cross 
Road, H-2220, Memphis, TN 
38125. EOE M/F/D/V. 


Finance Programmer 


Develop and program financial 
related IT projects, analyze 
existing financial systems to 
identify conversion, technical 
requirements, and create in- 
house/clients reports. Writes 
complex SQL scripts to perform 
financial analysis and creates 
adhoc financial reports using 
finance related computer appli: 
cations. Master degree in Com- 
puter Info.Sys. or a related field 
and proficiency in Active report 
eBackoffice, FRx. The position 
also requires strong background 
in database manipulation and 
programming. 40hrs/wk. Send 
resume to Mrs. Ginna Teachout, 
VP, HR, Infinisource, inc. 15 E 
Washington St., Coldwater, Mi 
49036. 


phis, TN: Senior Operations Re- 
search Analyst. Using opera- 
tions research methods, analyze 
broad and mplex corporate 
probiems/projects. Requiremen- 
ts: master’s degree* or equiva- 
lent in operations research, ap- 
plied mathematics, engineering 
or other quantitative field plus 4 
years of experience in systems 
analysis, engineering, applied 
mathematics or related field. Ex- 
perience with: developing algo- 
rithms using either C/C++, Java 
or CPLEX; researching and de- 
veloping optimization-based and 
heuristic models for large-scale 
network problems; and statisti- 
cal modeling and data analysis 
using statistical software also 
required. “Ph.D. in appropriate 
field will offset 3 years of gener- 
al experience. Submit resumes. 
to Michael Umiauf, Fe l 
Express Corporation g 
Hacks Cross Road, H-2220. 
TN 38125. EOE 


MetaCom Computer Business 
Development, specializes in pro- 
viding robust, innovative, cost 
and time efficient computing 
technological, and software 
solutions to IT industry. We are 
looking for the following 


Systems Analysts: Design, de- 
velop and test sales processing 
system, functionality, web appli- 
cation development, web re- 
ports, database operations with 
stored procedures. Design pro- 
grams in asp.net, windows ap- 
plication, web service and win- 
dows service using .NET Frame- 
work. Windows 2000, C# 
VB.NET, ASP.NET, XML, Crystal 
Report 9.0, MSMQ, MS SQL 
Server 2000, Oracie 9i and 
Oracle 9i Lite. Need Bachelor 
Degree in Computer Science or 
related and 2 years of experi- 
ence. Send resume to: HR 
Harwin Dr. #540 
, TX 77036. Email 
christan727@ yahoo.com 


jates possessing BS or equiv 
as determined by properly eval- 
uated credentials in Electronics 
Engg., Comp. Sci. or related, & 
1 year of work exp in the job 
offered or as an Engg. profes- 
sional. Job Duties: Develop & 
implement Oracle financial & 
manufacturing app.; implement 
data conversions using Oracle 
open interfaces. Write Oracle 
standard CV40; Transfer human 
resource data to new systems 
using Oracle migration process- 
ing; Travel to set up systems 
interact w/ clients, & train users 
at various locations for different 
short & long term projects; Work 
w/ Oracle, SQL Loader, SUN 
Dream Weaver, & Unix. 9am 
5pm. M-F. $82,000/yr. Direct 
resumes to: Job Number 
202757, Delaware Dept. of 
Labor, Division of Employment & 
Training, ALCU, 4425 N. Market 
St., P.O. Box 9828, Wilmington 
DE 19809 


NETWORK ADMINISTRATOR 

Provides technical support to 
computerized LAN and WAN 
systems/network functions for 2 
mfg. facilities. Monitors, tests. 
troubleshoots, maintains soft- 
ware/hardware. Reviews, evalu 
ates, documents computer net- 
work system. Installs, supports. 
upgrades operating systems for 
servers, desk top PC's, printer 
servers. Responsible for data 
systems backup of chromatog- 
raphy workstations, computers. 
network servers. Implements 
security policies. Provides end 
user support for all network- 
based applications. Conducts 
audits of lab equipment 


BS Computer Science/Comput- 
er Eng; prof. in Visual Basic 
JAVA, Visual C++. 7:00am- 
5:30pm M-F. NO travel exp/mov- 
ing costs. Submit resumes to 
Pharmaceutical Associates, Inc 
ATT: Ann Moore, 201 Delaware 
St, Greenville, SC 29605. 
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execution systems is looking for 
IT professionals for our Atlanta 
GA & Burlington, MA locations. 
Analysts:Design, develop, code 
test, debug & implement internet 
enabled distributed apps using 
OO techn, CORBA, & COM on 
Windows or Unix Platform 
Travel 30%+. Req. BS eng & 1+ 
yr exp. software app. C++ serv- 
er:i+yr, and knowledge web 
techno. (Javascript or XML) 
Ul:1+yr COM & VB/VC++ & 
HTML, Javascript & XML 
DBA/Developer. DB2 & Oracle 
analyze data mod. & DB struc- 
ture, implement software/sup- 
port DB on var. platforms. Req 
BS tech field (eng., cs or appl 
math) & 2+yrs DB admin 
w/DB2, Oracle 9i, SQL & 
PL/SQL. Perm workers only 
Resumes to:J. Lurey, Manhattan 
Associates, 2300 Windy Ridge 
Pkwy, 7th Fl. North, Atlanta, GA 
30339. 


DATABASE ADMINISTRATOR 
Coordinate and arrange the pur 
chase and installation of comput 
er hardware and software 
Design, develop, maintain and 
test software program keeping in 
view business reports. Analyze. 
review, and validate systems 
upgrades. Manage and provide 
technical support to users, and 
prepare documentation of the 
program development and use 
Monitor and Audit the information 
generated to amend the system 
to correct any problems encoun- 
tered with its functioning. On call 
for Financial Data back up and 
troubleshoot including but not lim- 
ited to recovery of archives, oper- 
ating system and applications 
software. Must be HS Graduate 
and must have 2yrs. Exp. in job 
offered; Job is in Ft.Lauderdale 
40hrs/wk; 9:00am-6:00pm _ M-F. 
Please mail resume to: MA SID- 
DIQ CORP. at 1250 SW 27 AVE 
RIVER LANE, FT.LAUDERDALE, 
FL. 33312 
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Computer Professionals 
(Multiple Openings) 


Software Engineer/Systems 
Analyst/Database Adminis- 
trator/Network Administrator 
Casper, WY. 

Must have bachelors degree 
or equivalent and experience 
in some of the following skills 


Looking For 
A 
New Career? 


The new 


Must be willing to travel and/ 

k 7 rn = € € or relocate to various places 

itcareers.com = t $e y 3 in the United States. Mail your 
resume to 





30 F rce 


and 





CareersJournal.com 
combined jobs 
database can help 


you find one. 
WEB DEVELOPMENT 


ANALYST Ill 
Check us out at: 


www. itcareers.com 


1 
or Call: 


(800) 762-29 
hh cceincsmmanamcameiianians 








oyrment 


for Tech Instru 


Alpharetta, GA. Education 
ments vary. Apply online at 


http://www.siebel.com/adres 





ume or forward your resume 
referencing Job# 2521 to 
Siebel Systems, Inc. Attn 
Corporate Recruiting, 2207 
Bridgepointe Parkway, San 
Mateo, CA 94404. EEOE 


Get Better! — 


& problems for 
clients; recommend new or 
revised technology to manage 
business operations; cc 
implementation, maintenance 
upgrade, support of system 
training of users & documenta- Struts 
tion; ensure quality customiza- Logic applic. 
tion done w/in budget, time con- ogy also requi 
straints; Req: Bach Degree in degree in appropriate f 
Bus Admin, MIS or BIS or relat- 


* d will 
offset 2 years of general experi 
ed + 2 yrs in job offered or as ice. Sabet meunes to Sh 
e Management Consultant - cor- ethan see ligase nel any 
Ld porate management consulting George, FedEx Corporate 


Mail resume to Netlink, 7306 vices, 1900 Summit Tower Bivd 
Roswell Rd, # 6, Atlanta, GA Suite 1400, Orlando, FL 32810 
30328 EOE M/F/D/V. 





ment, including 


Experience wit 
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Programmr/SW_ Enginrs 
Analysts needed. Candi- 
dates to possess MS/BS or 
equivit and/or relevt work 
exp. Work with some of the 
following: Visual basic 
ASP, VB Script, Java 
Javascript, XML,XSL, Cold 
Fusion, MS Project, JOBC 
Must be willing to travel 
and relocate as requ'd. Fax 
Gebbs Soft- 
ational; Fax 
60, Attn HR 


resume to 


ware ir 


XML, IBM Direct 


Provide 


IT Education & Training Directory 


Contact the companies listed below 
to help you with your training needs! 


IT Professionals needed 
Bristol, PA company is seek- 
ing qualified candidates for 
several senior and mid-level 
postions including: Software 
Engineers, Programmer Ana 
lysts, IT Business Managers 
Requires MS/BS or equiva 
ent and 

Email res., ref. & sal. r 


resume@suryasys.cor 


SOFTWARE DEVELOP- 
ER wanted by remote 
monitoring system co. in 
Houston, TX. Must pos- 
sess degree & exp 
Respond by resume only 
to: HR Dept., M/A - #10, V 
Monitor, Inc., 10000 Old 
Katy Rd., Suite 100B 
Houston, TX 77055 


years related experience. Send 
resume to Chang-Sheng, In 


HR Dept., 10641 Harwin Drive. 


Suite 502, Houston, TX 77036 
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COMPUTER SOFTWARE 
ENGINEER for North 
Bergen based telecommu- 
nications co. to develop 
create and modify applica 
tions software and special- 
ized utility programs. Min 
req. BA + 4 yrs. exp. in 
telecommunications indus 
try. Send resumes to Tele 
Telecommunica- 
tions XII, 7800 River Road 
North Bergen, NJ 07047 


Express 


)+5 yrs exp 
yrs syster 
CICS 


alat 


Seeking DBAs & Oracle 
DBAs ($70-75K), Oracle 
ProC Developers & 
Systems Analysts ($84- 
86K) for various US 
locations. BS/BA in rele- 
vant field + 2yrs exp 
Resume to Upp Bus- 
3075 
Parkway 


iness Systems 
Highland 
Downers 
60515 


Grove, IL 


nstrumentation f 
nine monitoring 
Work with C/C++, Java 
Informix, MQ, Tibco & 
Mail resume & ref. to 
t Solutions, Inc., Attn: HR 
Harbor Lane, #312 
Plymouth, MN 55447-5119 


Computer Operations Manager 
Hallandale, FL. Plan, evaluate 
develop and implement cus- 
tomer service and Call Center 
S interested 
and Latin 
Diagnose and 
nicat 
works /C softy 
hardwar : 
ational bud¢ 


Manage 
pand IT disaster recovery 


Itcareers.com 


can solve the 


labyrinth of 


job hunting by 


SINEER, ELE 
WARE RESEARCH ( 


TRONICS 


matching the 


right IT skills 


with the right 


IT position. 


Find out more 
Bach 
Business Ac 
Sy 
telecommunications 
occup. Must 
N, PBX, & CTI. Must be flu 
in Spanish & willing to travel 


have exp 


sively through out the US. 
Central, & S. America. Resume 
to: NICE Systems, Inc. 301 Rte 
17 N., 10th F Rutherford, NJ 
07070. Attn: Geraldine Farese 


www.itcareers.com 


To place your ad please call 8 


IPexpert, Inc. 
(866) 225-8064 
www.ipexpert.com 


CCIE (R&S, SEC, and C&S), CCSP, 


CCNP, CCNA, IP Telephony 


CBT Nuggets 

(888) 507-6283 & (541) 284-5522 
www.cbtnuggets.com 

Affordable training videos on CD 
MCSE, MCDBA, MCSD, CCNA, 
Citrix, Linux, A+, Net + 
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DATABASE ADMINISTRATOR 
to administer. 
lement dat ¢ using 


Oracle, Oracle E prise Man- 
ager, Java and PL/SQL Loader 
Administration duties include 


backup and recovery 
replication 


export and 


BETIER Ja@ 
a 


IP Signaling Protocols Devel- 
oper 





|Layer 2 and 3 Network Appli 
cation Developer 


plications Developer 


an interactive entertain- 


ment software co., has 


GAME JOBS: Activision as Picarce ceric a Ga IP Router and ATM Switch Ap-| 
| 


openings for Programmer 
Analyst, Software Engin- 


eer and Design Specialist 





IP/MPLS Applications Devel- 


in Santa Monica, CA 
oper 


Send resume to Staffing 
Coordinator, 3100 Ocean 
Park Blvd., Santa Monica 
CA 90405 


Sbricced mec 


HELPING You [gm 
Ser (Ne! 


than any IT space peter 
Search our jobs database | aE 


Manches: 
Tem anCon oye (ee 
www. itcareers.com 


and post your resume on 


or call 


www.itcareers.com! (800) 762-29 
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HYPER'ON SOLUTIONS CORP. 12 

HYUNDAI MOTOR AMERICA CO. 18 

18M 1,16,31,34 

IEEE-USA 1 

INGERSOLL-RAND CO 21 

INTEL CORP. 

INTERNET CORPORATION FOR 

ASSIGNED NAMES AND NUMBERS 

IRWIN HOME EQUITY CORP. 

JMCOOPER AND ASSOCIATES: 

JOBS AND TRADE NETWORK 

JOHN |. HAAS INC 

JUNIPER FINANCIAL CORP. 

JUNIPER NETWORKS INC. 

JUPITER RESEARCH 

KETERA TECHNOLOGIES INC 

KRAFT FOODS INC. 

LAWSON SOFTWARE 

LEVINE, BLASZAK, BLOCK & 

BOOTHBY LLP 

LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO... 38 

MAD IN USA 16 

MAILFRONTIER INC 21 

MASTERCARD INTERNATIONAL INC 

MAXXAN SYSTEMS INC. 6 

mci 1 

MERRILL LYNCH & CO. 39 

META GROUP INC 

METRO GROUP 7 

METROPOLITAN HEALTH CORP. 9 

MICROSOFT CORP. 1.6.7,8,9,12, 
18,19,21,31,34,49 

MICROSTRAIN INC. 

MOBILEPLANET INC. 

MOTOROLA INC. 

MOVARIS INC 

NASA 

NETSCAPE COMMUNICATIONS CORP. 


NUCLEUS RESEARCH INC 
OCTIGABAY SYSTEMS CORP. 
OPEN GIS CONSORTIUM INC 
OPTUM INC 
ORACLE CORP. 
ORLANDO PO! 
ISHKOSH 6'GOSH INC 

PALO ALTO RESEARCH CENTER IN 
PA-TED SPRING CO 

PATHWAY COMMUNICATIONS. 
PEOPLESOFT INC 

PINKERTON COMPUTER 
CONSULTANTS INC 

PREMERA BLUE CROSS 
PROJECT PERFECT PTY 
PROOFPOINT INC 

PROVIDIAN CORP. 

QUARK INC 

RED HAT INC 

REEFEDGE NETWORKS INC 
REGAL ENTERTAINMENT GROUF 
REGIS CORP. 

ROBERT HALF TECHNOLOGY 
RSA SECURITY INC 
SALESFORCE.COM INC 

SAP AG 

‘SEA CONSULTANTS INC. 

SECURE DATA IN MOTION INC 
SIERRA ATLANTIC INC 

SMART & FINAL STORES CORP. 
SMITHBUCKLIN CORP. 

SOCIETY FOR INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT 

SPECTRALINK CORP. 

SSA GLOBAL TECHNOLOGIES INC 
ST. CROIX CASINO AND HOTEL 
STRATEX NETWORKS INC 

SUN MICROSYSTEMS INC 
SUNBELT SOFTWARE 


& DEPARTMENT 





SUNGARD DATA SYSTEMS INC 


TECH-ECONOMY.ORG 
TEROS INC 

TESCO PLC 

TESTA, HURWITZ & THIBEAULT LLP 
THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE SCO GROUP INC 

THE YANKEE GROUP 

THYSSENKRUPP AG 

TOWER TRAVEL MANAGEMENT INC 
TRIATON GMBH 

TURNTIDE INC 

1S. ARMY 

U.S. ARMY ACCESSIONS COMMAND 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

U.S. ENVIRONMENTAL 

PROTECTION AGENCY 

U.S. FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
US. NAVY 

U.S. SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, HUNTSVILLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
USERLAND SOFTWARE INC 

V3 SYSTEMS INC 

VCUSTOMER CORP 

VERISIGN INC. 

VERITAS SOFTWARE CORP. 

VIA TECHNOLOGIES INC 

VOCERA COMMUNICATIONS INC. 

VOICE ON THE NET COALITION 
WAL-MART STORES INC 

WAVESET TECHNOLOGIES INC 

WELLS FARGO FINANCIAL INC 
WOODWARD. HOBSON & FULTON LLP 
WORLD WIDE WEB CONSORTIUM 
WORLDCOM INC. 

WYNDHAM INTERNATIONAL INC. 
XEROX CORP. 
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CA, Network Associates | 
Let CDW ‘Track 


BY THOMAS HOFFMAN 
ECHNOLOGY reseller 
CDW Corp. last 
month announced 
that Computer Asso- 
ciates International Inc. and 
Network Associates Inc. have 
agreed to support a browser- 
based tool that it offers for 
free to IT managers who need 
to track their software licenses 
from various vendors. 

The addition of CA and Net- 
work Associates increases to 
six the number of vendors that 
make their volume-licensing 
information available to CDW. 
Microsoft Corp., Adobe Sys- 
tems Inc., Symantec Corp. and 
Veritas Software Corp. previ- 
ously agreed to do so, accord- 
ing to CDW officials. 

The Software License 


Continued from page 1 


HP Opteron | 


performance boost for memo- 
ry-intensive 32-bit applica- 
tions, it provides a platform for 
customers to gradually port 
32-bit applications to 64-bit on 
the same hardware,” he said. 

HP had been encouraging 
users to move directly from 
32-bit x86 systems to Itanium. 

Last summer, Peter Black- 
more, executive vice president 
of HP’s enterprise systems 
group, said the company had 
no interest in offering the 
processor. “It would just add a 
complication that is complete- 
ly unnecessary,” he said 
[QuickLink 40654]. 

HP officials worked hard to 
reconcile that position with 
last week’s announcement. 

Paul Miller, vice president 
of marketing in HP’s industry 
standard server group, said 
the company’s expressed lack 
of interest in Opteron was 


| Tracker tool, which was re- 

| leased last June, “gives cus- 

| tomers one integrated look 

| [at] all the software they’ve 

| bought from us,” said Tom 

Maloney, director of corporate 

| software sales at Vernon Hills, 
Ill.-based CDW. Users of the 
tool can connect through 
CDW’s extranet to view infor- 
mation about their software 
licenses, Maloney said. 

SEA Consultants Inc., an ar- 
chitectural and engineering 
firm in Cambridge, Mass., be- 
gan using Software License 
Tracker last year. Bill Corley, 
the firm’s IT manager, said the 
tool helped him consolidate 
40 Microsoft licenses into a 
single enterprise license that’s 
expected to reduce SEA’s soft- 
ware costs by $30,000 over the 


Licenses 


simply “a point-in-time state- 
ment.” He stressed that “when 
we're not shipping product, 
we're not going to talk about 
things under development.” 

Miller said HP had been 
considering Opteron all along, 
but had no intention of reveal- 
ing its direction until its serv 

| er development was complet- 

| ed. The main driver of the 
move was customer demand, 
HP officials said. 

IBM’s Opteron-based eServ- 
er 325 became widely available 
in October, and Sun Microsys- 
tems Inc. unveiled its Opter- 
on-based server line just last 
month [QuickLink 44685]. 

Rich Partridge, an analyst at 
D.H. Brown Associates Inc. in 
Port Chester, NY., said HP’s 
position became untenable 
because users wanted to im- 
prove the performance of x86 
systems and extend their lives 
without adopting Itanium and 
moving to its EPIC (Explicitly 
Parallel Instruction Comput- 
ing) architecture. 


TECHNOLOGY DET. 


CDW Software 
License Tracker 


= Lets users track software licens- 
ng contracts with multiple ven- 
dors from a single system 


= Provides browser-based access 
to contract data 


= Can e-mail notifications when 
licenses are about to expire 


next three years. “It would 
have been impossible to view 
all of these licenses individu- 
ally without the CDW tool,” 
said Corley, who signed off on 
the new Microsoft licensing 
deal in mid-February. 

Corley said Software Li- 
cense Tracker has also made it 


At Akron, Ohio-based Good- | 
year, Thompson said, cost is 
one reason why he’s interested 
in Opteron. An Itanium-based _ | 
system with enough memory | 
is expensive, he said. 

Whether Opteron is a better 
deal “remains to be seen,” said 
Thompson. He noted that he’s 
interested in running Linux 
and an SAP ERP system on an 
Opteron-based server to capi- 
talize on the larger amounts of 
memory available in 64-bit 
computing. 

Amazon’s Nelson said he in- 
tends to evaluate HP’s Opter- 
on server in large storage con- 
figurations. “Initial bench- 
marks have shown that it per- 
forms very well in memory- 
and I/O-intensive workloads,” 
Nelson said. He said the chip 
also allows him to “take ad- 
vantage of a larger memory 
address space for 32-bit appli- 
cations and then gradually 
port key applications to 64-bit 
as needed.” 

HP officials maintain that 


easier to track his Symantec 
and Veritas contracts as well 
as one-off licensing agree- 
ments that SEA has with 
smaller software vendors. “I 
can go to the CDW license- 
tracking site and ask for a list 
of all software licenses that 
are due to expire in the next 
30 days,” he said. 

Susie Daily, an IT manager 
at Woodward, Hobson & Ful- 
ton LLP in Louisville, Ky., 
found out through Software 
License Tracker that the law 
firm’s Microsoft Office con- 
tract had recently expired. In- 
stead of spending $85,000 to 
install Office System 2003 for 
150 end users, Daily used the 
tool to discover that the firm 


| could get a six-month exten- 


sion of its previous license 
and then upgrade for a total of 
just $85. 

Daily and other CDW users 
also said it’s useful to have a 
single application that they 
can use to track all of their 
software licenses, instead of 


the adoption of Opteron will 
have no negative impact on its 
Itanium effort. And Intel 
spokesman Scott McLaughlin 
said HP’s Opteron decision 
has no effect on Itanium, 
which is aimed at high-end 
RISC machines. McLaughlin 
also dismissed any suggestion 
that HP’s decision was a blow 
to the partnership. “Our rela- 
tionship with HP continues to 
be quite strong,” he said. 
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having to rely on point prod- 
ucts from individual vendors. 
“If I go with a Microsoft 
tool, it’s only going to help me 
with my Microsoft licenses,” 
said Paul Maddox, IT oper: 
tions manager at American In- 
terstate Insurance Co. in De- 
Ridder, La. He also uses the 
tool to track licenses from 
Symantec and Network Asso- 
ciates’ McAfee Security unit. 
Gartner Inc. analyst Frances 
O’Brien said comparable li- 
cense-tracking systems are of- 
fered by other resellers, such 
as Level 3 Communications 
Inc.’s Software Spectrum divi- 
sion in Garland, Texas. In ad- 
dition, IT managers can buy 
general-purpose tracking ap- 
plications from vendors like 
Novadigm Inc. and Altiris Inc., 


O’Brien said. @ 45074 


TOOL FoR VENDORS 


designed for software vendors ther 


QuickLink 45071 
www.computerworld.com 


Although Sun is offering So- 
laris on its Opteron-based 
servers, HP said it has no 
plans to port HP-UX to the 
Opteron. HP does plan to offer 
systems this summer based on 
the Nocona Xeon, a 64-bit ver- 
sion of Intel’s Xeon processor 
[QuickLink 44889]. 

Dell Inc., meanwhile, said it 
has no current plans to adopt 
the Opteron. But “we are al- 
ways evaluating Opteron and 
keeping our fingers on the 
pulse of the market for de- 
mand,” a Dell spokeswoman 
said. Dell does plan to offer 
Nocona-based systems. 

Terry Shannon, a high-per- 
formance-computing analyst 
in Albuquerque, said Opteron 
and Nocona address different 
market segments. Future ver- 
sions of the Itanium — Mon- 
tecito and Tukwila — will be 
able to address ITB and 2TB 
of memory, respectively. “The 
x86-on-steroid chips can’t do 
that,” he said, referring to No- 


cona. @ 45066 
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Fighting Offshore 


ORRIES ABOUT OFFSHORE OUTSOURCING 
aren’t just for IT people anymore. Last week, a 
new anti-offshoring coalition rolled out its agenda 
— a group led by midsize manufacturers, along 
with labor unions, professional organizations and 
small retailers (see story, page 16). The newly minted Jobs and Trade 
Network isn’t just concerned about sending away programming jobs, 
of course. Its members want to fight everything from manufacturing 
jobs going offshore to big-box retailers wiping out family stores. But 
they see offshoring as the root problem. 
Can a bunch of manufacturers really do something about it? 


At first glance, that’s hard to believe. True, 
the group hopes to get bills through Congress 
setting some limits on offshoring. One proposal 
would block sending federally funded work 
overseas. Another would require companies to 
give three months’ notice before laying off 
workers and sending their jobs offshore. 

But that’s all pretty mild. And there are real 
limits to how much effect even tougher anti- 
offshoring laws could have. All laws have loop- 
holes, and multinational corporations are good 
at slipping through them. 

What else could the anti-offshoring forces 
do? Maybe they’ll try to marshal consumer buy- 
ing power, reviving the old “Buy American” 
campaigns. It might work — but most Ameri- 
cans today aren’t big on buying American if 
they have to pay extra for the privilege. 

Or the coalition might attempt to get socially 
conscious investors to put their money only 
into companies that don’t send jobs overseas. 
But that doesn’t sound likely to hold back a 
tidal wave of offshoring either. 

Ultimately, there’s just one way anti-offshoring 
groups can be sure to win: by 
demonstrating a business model 
more profitable than offshoring. 

That’s not as crazy as it sounds. 
New business models show up all 
the time. Sometimes they’re en- 
abled by improved technology — 
that’s how help desk offshoring be- 
came possible. In other cases, they 
come from a radical rethinking of 
how businesses can work. 


But then, it sounded all wrong nearly a centu- 
ry ago when Henry Ford first slashed the profit 
margin on his Model T by cutting the price — 
from $850 in 1908 to $99 in 1914 —- and then 
doubled what he paid the workers on his as- 
sembly line. The result: Profits doubled every 
two years, and Ford Motor Co.’s market share 
climbed to a whopping 48%. 

It didn’t sound possible to improve product 
quality by getting rid of quality inspectors, ei- 
ther — but that’s what W. Edwards Deming 
convinced Japanese manufacturers to do after 
World War II. U.S. companies are still trying to 
catch up to the Japanese. 

Just as counterintuitive was the 1980s notion 
of getting rid of warehouses full of parts and 
finished products. Today it’s hard to find any 
manufacturer that doesn’t use some just-in- 
time approach. 

Those radical business-model changes all 
came in the manufacturing world. So maybe 
manufacturers really do have a chance to make 
offshoring obsolete after all. 

And for corporate IT people, there’s good 
reason to keep an eye on how well 
they do — and not just to cheer on 
alternatives to offshoring. 

If there is a business model that’s 
more profitable than offshoring, 
you don’t want to be behind the 
curve. You'll need to understand it 
— and fast — because your IT 
shop will have to help your compa- 
ny implement it while it still gives 
you an advantage. 
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Er, Thanks, but No Thanks 


We need a generic log-in for testing this software, 
developer tells manager pilot fish. “I'd reluctantly done 
this in the past, but | could see it was becoming a 
trend,” fish says. “| told him | would create this generic 
user only if the program manager agreed to take re- 
sponsibility. So if | come in Monday morning to find 
this generic account has wiped out the servers, this 
program manager would be responsible.” No problem, 
says the developer. But a few minutes later, he’s back 
with his boss's answer: “Never mind.” 


Oops! 
Pilot fish gath- 
ers staff at this 


OK, Not Such 

A Great idea 
When the air condition- 
ing in the server room 
goes down, it gets hot in 
there - climbing to over 


SHARK 
TANK. 


: to its traveling execs, 

: and a pilot fish is tapped 
: to provide support. Can | 
: have one to get familiar 
? with it? fish asks. Man- 
: agement’s helpful re- 

: sponse: “Read the man- 
: ual and look at the pic- 
: tures. Or maybe we can 
: find an emulator that 

: will show you what the 
: phone is supposed to do 
: when you perform cer- 
: tain actions.” 


: One Step Less 

: Student pilot fish, work- 
: ing his way through 

: school at a grocery 

: failure plan: “The man- 

: ager will make a ‘Service 
: 200’ call over the PA - 

: that code is so as not to 
: alarm the customers - 

© and all staffers will im- 
: mediately proceed to the 
" front of the store to get 
: flashlights.” At the first 
: ator kicks in - then 

: promptly runs out of 

? fuel. “At which point we 
: realized the PA wasn't 

: hooked up to the genera- 
: tor or the UPS,” fish 

; says. New policy: “If the 
: lights go out, there’s a 


Not So 
Smart 

This company 
is issuing 
smart phones 


FEED THE SHARK! Send your true tales of IT life to 


sharky@computerworid.com. You snag a snazzy 
Shark shirt if we use it. And check out the daily feed, browse 
the Sharkives and sign up for Shark Tank home delivery at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


FRANK HAYES, Computer- 
world’s senior news colum- 
nist, has covered IT for more 
than 20 years. Contact him at 
frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


Should anti-offshoring manufac- 
turers find something that really is 
better than offshoring, you’ll want 
to be the first to know. @ 45029 


Is there actually a way to make 
more profits than by using cheap 
offshore labor? You wouldn’t think 
so. It just sounds wrong. 





Thankfully that cost is low with the new Firebox: X — the 
integrated, expandable network security appliance that delivers 
the highest security at the lowest total cost of ownership. 


Firebox x 


The Security You Really Need. _. 





Grid: Faster and Cheaper 


IBM Oracle 
On Demand Grid 


32-Processor Server 16 4-Processor Computers 


Only Pay for the Plug Computers Into 
Processors You Use the Grid as You Need Them 


$46,875 Per Processor $8,250 Per Processor 


763,898 1,184,893 
Transactions Per Minute Transactions Per Minute 





And the grid never breaks 


ORACLE 


oracle.com/grid 
or call 1.800.633.0753 


yMparison is based on a single IBM pSeries 690 Server versus a grid of small servers. As of December 17, 2003: Oracle Database 10g: Sixteen 
»de HP Integrity rx5670 server cluster, each with 4 Intel” Itanium’ 2 1.5 GHz processors, 1,184,893.38 tpmC, $5.52/tpmC, available April 30, 2004 
2 UDB 8.1: IBM eServer pSeries 690, POWER4 1.7 GHz, 763,898.39 tpmC, $8.25/tpmC, available November 8, 2003. Source: Transaction 
ing Council (TPC), www.tpc.org. Per processor prices are based on the TPC-C executive summary for the respective results listed above. 
Note. ‘Never breaks’ indicates that when a server goes down, your system keeps on running 





